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THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF FULLY DEMOCRA- 
TIZED SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


By Professor DAVID SNEDDEN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I. Too Many High ScuHoou PupIts? longer any work for them until the years of 


THe American high school is in certain 
most triumphant of recent 
achievements in the democratization of 
public education. But through its very 
success it has, to use a scriptural figure, 
dug some very threatening pits for itself. 
The four-year high school tends rapidly 
to become a school for all children (14 to 
ls years of age) of all the people. But, 
except as respects their pseudo-vocational 
offerings, the curricula of the high schools 
of to-day are still excessively under the 
spell of the college entrance requirements 
which during earlier generations dictated 
not only the content but, in large part, the 
standards and methods of nearly all sec- 
ondary school instruction and training. 
What can and what should high schools 
of to-day do for their thronging millions of 
adolescent youth who are not of high men- 
tal ability? What for those of either high 
or low ability who seem devoid of the kinds 
of intellectual interests which schoolmas- 
ters can capitalize? And what, especially, 
for those who are practically forced to con- 
tinue school attendance for several years 
beyond the age at which most young per- 
sons entered upon gainful employment up 
to a deeade or two ago—forced for the sim- 
ple reason that because of changes of laws, 
customs and economic conditions there is no 


senses the 





young manhood and womanhood have been 
reached ? 

There are approximately nine million 
persons 14 to 18 years of age in the Ameri- 
ean population. It is a safe estimate that 
some six million of these have been in full- 
time school attendance during 1934. It is 
an even safer estimate that by 1940 fully 
90 per cent. of all persons from 14 to 18 
will be attending full-time high schools, no 
matter what grade of school attainment 
they shall have reached. 

But the present writer is also convinced 
that another reliable prediction can now be 
made: Public high schools must presently 
cease altogether to include so-called voea- 
tional subjects, courses or curricula among 
their offerings. That condition will be 
foreed for two reasons: first, 
changing family and economic conditions 
are increasingly rendering it profitless for 
any persons to begin serious vocational 
training under 18, and more often 20, years 
of age; and, second, because even under 
most favorable conditions high schools as 
such can offer only what amounts to sham 
vocational education under the conditions 
created by modern specialization and inten- 
sification of productive work in the more 
than three thousand distinctive vocations 
now followed in the United States. 


because 
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Il. Wiiar Seconpary ScHooL LEARNINGS 
Are oF Most Wortu FOR THE 
Less ABLE-MINDED? 

The problems to be discussed in this 
paper may, then, be thus described and 
delimited. Granted that presently all the 
children of all the people will be sent to 
our high schools for full-time attendance 
between ages 14 and 18; and granted that 
within these schools we ean effectively offer 
only the kinds of education which funetion- 
ally are non-voeational in expected out- 
comes—what courses and curricula shall we 
plan for the intellectually less able 50 per 
cent. ? 

Shall we, from the outset, in our devo- 
tions, even addictions, to traditional stand- 
ards and contents of secondary education, 
adopt defeatist attitudes and assert that 
these less able minds are incapable of prof- 
iting from secondary school studies? It 
seems highly probable, indeed, that they 
are incapable of profiting from, or of being 
even mildly interested in, the studies of 
Latin, algebra, French, plane geometry, 
ancient history or classical English litera- 
ture which have to so great an extent been 
the leading staples of secondary school cur- 
ricula. And doubtless those courses in 
English composition, chemistry, modern 
history, physics and German which have 
long been severely standardized as to text- 
books, teaching methods and implicit aims 
through college admission requirements 
will prove no more attractive or feasible 
than algebra and Latin. 

But, are pupils made for the high-school 
courses or are the high-school courses made 
for the pupils? Let us for a few moments 
completely forget all the traditional stand- 
ards of European or American secondary 
school offerings in considering needs of, 
and possibilities for, that 50 per cent. of all 
persons from 14 to 18 years of age who are 
of sub-median intelligence by any approved 
tests. 

Let us look at these young persons in 
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relation to the lavishly rich cultural inheri- 
tance which America offers and into which 
they have been born and are being reared, 
The great majority are almost literally en- 
gulfed in products of printing press, cam- 
era, phonograph, laboratory and _ shop, 
every day and all day. Newspapers, books, 
journals, moving-pictures, mechanized mu- 
sic and radioed addresses are endlessly 
available. In a thousand forms the find 
ings of modern astronomy, organic chemis- 
try and exploration are popularly pictured 
and explained to them. Everywhere in the 
landseape plastic art objects beset the eye 
—in magazine illustrations, in moving- 
picture decorations, billboards, vehicles, 
parks, household furnishings, ete. 

These rapidly expanding constituents of 
the cultures of all civilized peoples can be 
utilized to vulgar, even debasing ends; or, 
under the influences of right educations, 
they can surely be increasingly utilized to 
ennobling and elevating ends. 

Here, then, certainly is one great mission 
of secondary schools for the less able: to 
aid these adolescents, strictly along the 
lines of personal cultures, to become supe- 
rior utilizers of the literatures, popular 
science, photodramas, current news and 
applied art products which modern me- 
chanical processes everywhere make inex- 
pensively accessible to the multitudes. 

But cultural educations constitute only 
one channel of possible opportunities for 
democratized secondary schools. Another 
is the extension and refinement of the 
ideals, knowledge and habituated practices 
which inerease bodily vigors and conserve 
health. 

The precipitated discoveries of genera- 
tions of medical researchers, hygienists, 
sanitarians and physical trainers are now 
readily at the service of the literate every- 
where. This very wealth of means for pre- 
venting disease, for curing minor ailments, 
and especially for the growth of sound 
bodies endowed with superior powers of 
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endurance, has now become a great part of 
the social heritage for each new generation 
when equipped to make use of such wealth. 

A third great field is that of political 
citizenship. The democratization of sec- 
ondary education has been accompanied by 
steady extensions of suffrage. It is gen- 
erally agreed that even our intellectually 
better endowed citizens are as yet far from 
efficient in the discharge of those of their 
civic duties which depend upon intelligent 
study of the current problems upon which 
political judgment and action by voters is 
necessary each year. What, then, can we 
say of the political knowledge and judg- 
ment of our mentally less able men and 
women? Are edueators going to admit 
that, in these days of much publication, of 
radio broadeasting and of numberless 
forums, it is not practicable for schools to 
utilize the years of young persons from 14 
to 18 to prepare them for more effective 
assumption of these civic opportunities and 
privileges ? 


III. SuGGESTIONS FOR WORKING 
PROGRAMS 


The above paragraphs, of course, suggest 
only orientations or general prospectuses 
for educational policy-making. Can they 
be implemented through courses, text- 
books and teaching paraphernalia? Obvi- 
ously this will prove no easy task. In most 
eases it will probably prove an impossible 
task for busy teachers, unless these be per- 
sons of rare inventiveness and surplus en- 
ergy. Fifty years from now, it is to be 
hoped, we shall probably be far enough 
advanced to see the importance of hunting 
out and setting to work gifted specialists 
on undertakings of the kinds implied. 

Nevertheless, much can be done even 
now through the improvisings and experi- 
mentations of those teachers who believe 
that ‘‘where there’s a will there’s a way.”’ 
But, clearly, no way is open for those who 
have as yet no sense of direction. The fol- 
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lowing are intended to be some fairly prac- 
tical suggestions as to working plans for 
educators who think that the earlier parts 
of this paper do give something of that 
sense of direction. 

High school X has 2,000 pupils. One 
fourth of these have intelligence quotients 
above 110, one fourth below 90. The prae- 
tice of the city is that all pupils who have 
reached the age of 14, irrespective of grade 
or intelligence, are to be sent to this high 
school. 

Three courses in English literature are 
offered for each of the four grades. All 
pupils must enroll in one literature course 
each year. Each course is described in de- 
tail. Courses A-1, A-2, ete., have been 
earefully planned for learners who not 
only have superior native abilities but have 
thus far by their school courses, their home 
work and library reading and their other 
interests given evidence of large possibili- 
ties for advanced literary appreciation. 

Courses C-1, C-—2, ete., have been no less 
earefully planned for pupils of low attain- 
ments and of low abilities in general read- 
ing. It is assumed that in later years all 
these will be, hardly less than the students 
expected in the A class courses, abundant 
readers of literature—using that term com- 
prehensively to include all popular books 
of fiction, magazine stories, biographies, 
ete. But because of different abilities, oceu- 
pations, recreations, ete., the learners con- 
sidered most suited to the C class courses, 
will seldom reach the level of caring at all 
interestedly for what ‘‘highbrow’’ teachers 
and critics of English literature consider 
*‘good’’ or superior products. (In prob- 
ably no other academic field are high-school 
and college teachers now so ‘‘snobbish’’ as 
in this of literature. Because they have 
themselves by some superiorities of natural 
appreciation and .the favoring environ- 
ments of their schools become familiar and 
habituated to classical or esoteric modern 
products, they are likely to possess, or at 
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least affect, distastes for all **cheap”’ litera- 
ture. Those distastes are entirely appro- 
priate for them if sincerely held; but it is 
a monstrous tradition that still permits 
them to slight and condemn all other per- 
sons, of lesser abilities or training, who 
find a wide range of diversions, stimula- 
tions and escapes in so-called cheap, vulgar 
or hack-produced literatures). 

Let us now stride far over to a field of 
possible high-school offerings where, quite 
conceivably, measures of intelligence may 
well prove far from the most effective eri- 
teria by which A levels and B and C levels 
of learning abilities are to be differentiated 
towards appropriate courses, namely, 
music. 

High School X offers two kinds of 
courses in music—appreciational courses 
and ‘‘amateur performance’’ courses. For 
pupils of proven or very probable promise 
in vocal, violin, piano or other musical 
performance powers, both individual and 
group performance training courses are 
provided (as now in not a few high sehoois 
having superior orchestras, bands and in- 
dividual performers). The more complex 
of the courses could all be called A class 
courses; if, however, certain ambitious pu- 
pils coming into them on trial should prove 
naturally untalented or indolent learners 
these would be promptly excluded. 

Sut some ‘‘ performance power’’ instrue- 
tion might well be provided also for the 
musically less able—perhaps in the shape 
of chorus and popular group singing. 
These courses might be designated as of the 
C class. However, there is no evidence 
available now that more than 10 or 20 per 
cent. of the usual high-school population 
needs, or can profit from, performance 
power training of any kind in music. 
Only musical enthusiasts who know very 
little indeed about needs for other kinds of 
educations have ‘‘wishfully thought’’ 
themselves into believing the contrary. 

On the side of ‘‘musical appreciation’’ 
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the situation may be and probably is very 
different. In fact, it may be very like that 
of literature earlier referred to. All Amer- 
ican adults now ‘‘utilize’’ vast quantities 
of music, just as they read vast quantities 
of literature. But relatively few as yet 
have been trained to seek for, to demand 
and fully to enjoy what for their levels or 
capacities of appreciation are good or best 
kinds of music. Here again the academic 
snobberies of professional teachers and 
critics of music (except those who make 
profitable businesses of catering to ‘‘ popu- 
lar’’ demands) stand severely in the way of 
any genuine education towards superior 
appreciations on the part of the less gifted 
or the differently conditioned as -respects 
appreciations of classically ‘‘superior’’ 
musie. 

Following up the implications of the 
foregoing suggestions can we not readily 
imagine High School X offering A, B and 
C level courses in the natural scienees and 
mathematics for cultural appreciations; in 
applied social sciences for purposes of giv- 
ing prospective voters insights into those 
problems of political policy-making which 
they must in some measure entrust for final 
solution to their delegated congressmen, 
legislators and city councilmen; in letter- 
writing and other phases of everyday writ- 
ing; and in history studies for general 
culture? 

In all the foregoing cases it is assumed 
that A class courses are for those of the 
highest fourth of ability and interest to 
profit from fairly difficult offerings; and 
that the C class courses are no less effi- 
ciently designed for learners of the lowest 
fourth as regards their needs and abilities 
to profit from low-level offerings. 


ITV. Some More Computex PROBLEMS 


The primary assumption underlying this 
paper is, it will be recalled, this: Presently 
all the children of all the people will be in 
full-time attendance on schools of general, 
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that is non-voeational, education, to 18 or 
20 years of age. 

Though in present stages such at- 
tendanee, after 14 years of age in many 
states, and after 16 in a few, is voluntary, 
there can be little doubt that within a few 
years it will be made obligatory by law. 
But compulsory school attendance should 
be accompanied by compulsory participa- 
tions in studies and other learning proc- 
esses where necessary. 

Probably the majority of pupils now 
attending our greatly democratized high 
schools are at least moderately receptive 
learners. But some, coming reluctantly in 
a time when the economic depression bars 
them from gainful employment, are indif- 
ferent, passive, perhaps rebellious. What 
shall be sound school policy towards this 
type under conditions of compulsory at- 
tendanee? It seems probable that nowhere 
have the problems involved in such a situa- 
tion been realistically studied. 

There are, obviously, considerable ranges 
of possible high-school studies which ean 
not profitably be imposed by coercion on 
reluctant learners. Certainly nothing is to 
be gained by forcing rapidly maturing 
adolescents to study music, a foreign lan- 
vuage or choice literature when such learn- 
ers remain stubbornly apathetie. 

What, then, are some types of possible 
secondary school studies to which reluctant 
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learners may profitably be foreed to ad- 


dress themselves? Here we need much 
research of kinds more far-reaching than 
have yet been undertaken in the field of 
educational the 


analyses suggest some possibilities to the 


values. Do following 
reader? 

Entering High School X each year are 
small proportions of pupils who are in cer- 
tain obvious respects much below ‘‘par’’ in 
various phases of physical condition— 
posture or teeth or some frequently used 
muscular coordinations or other controls. 
Assume a department of physical education 
amply supplied with reliable knowledge 
and equipment to procure the necessary 
corrections for these defects if prolonged 
and regular exercises are taken. Could 
there be any sound objection to prescrip- 
tions and even rigid enforecements of such 
exercises if willing cooperation were lack- 
ing? 

It is assumed, as one background for this 
paper, that all civilized states will pres- 
ently provide specific, intensive and highly 
efficient vocational schools, one or a few to 
a state, for such vocations as barbering, 
automobile repairing, kitchenware selling, 
tailoring and over a thousand other voea- 
tions now so poorly taught and learned by 
**pick-up’ 
ods. But such schools will be open only to 
persons over 18 or 20 years of age. 


> or pseudo-apprenticeship meth- 


CHANGES IN TRADITIONAL METHODS OF 
COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION 


By JOHN H. McNEELY 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


THE recent announcement by Goucher 
College of its determination to abolish the 
semester-hour credit system, including com- 
pulsory class attendance and instruction by 
text-books, has added another college to the 
list of American institutions of higher edu- 
cation that have inaugurated this type of 





reform in their methods of collegiate edu- 
cation. 

This revolt 
against maintenance of an inflexible aca- 
demic routine for students. 
phy behind the reform is that higher edu- 
eation is a voluntary process of self-devel- 


movement represents a 


The philoso- 
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opment and self-dependence rather than 
one of external pressure and compulsion. 
Thé present practice of requiring students 
to attend classes frequently against their 
will and without profit to.themselves, there- 
fore, seriously interferes with the process 
instead of facilitating it. Another detri- 
ment alleged to be inherent in the prevail- 
ing system is that the college curriculum 
has been broken up into innumerable 
subject-matter courses, consisting of blocks 
A certain number of hours 
The 


student, in order to complete his college 


of knowledge. 
of eredit is attached to each course. 
work and be awarded his degree, must pass 
a prescribed number of these courses and 
As 
represents 


accumulate a fixed number of credits. 
a result his college edueation 
the acquisition of piecemeal bits of knowl- 
edge instead of a general aggregation of 
eoordinated learning. 

Of equal importance in the movement is 
the elimination of daily and weekly quizzes, 
recitations and periodical written examina- 
tions in the classrooms with the giving of 
grades and marks to the student by the in- 
structor. The claim is made that this pro- 
eedure not only erects artificial barriers 
the and the student, 
thereby preventing whole-hearted ecoopera- 
tion, but also confines the actual learning of 
the students in a large measure to the mem- 
To offset this 
deficiency, the new plan provides for com- 


between teacher 


orizing of assigned lessons. 


prehensive examinations at the end of the 
first two years and again at the end of the 
These ex- 
aminations are prepared and conducted by 
separate faculty boards organized for this 
particular than by the 
teachers directly responsible for giving in- 


last two years of college work. 


purpose rather 
struction to the students. 
Still another phase is the recognition that 
some college students are capable of mak- 
ing more rapid headway in their college 
education, more 
Instead of an arbitrary time-limit 


while others progress 


slowly. 
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requirement of four years for graduation 
with which students in general must com- 
ply, it is possible under the new arrange- 
ment for some students to secure their de- 
gree in three years and others to continue 
for five years, if necessary. But, above all, 
the basic philosophy behind the reform is to 
place the responsibility on the student to 
learn rather than on the teacher to make 
him learn and thus to provide for carrying 
into effect the fundamental principle that 
education is a process of development 
through responses to urges from within 
rather than from without. 

and universities that have 
joined the movement may be classified into 
two groups: (1) those which have abol- 
ished required class attendance and pre- 
scribed semester-hour credits for all their 
students, and (2) those which have applied 
the plan to only a part of their students. 
The first group consists of such institutions 
as the University of Chicago, Olivet Col- 
lege in Michigan, Rollins College in 
Florida, Reed College in Oregon and Ben- 
nington College in Vermont, together with 
Goucher College in Maryland as the latest 
recruit in their ranks. 

The reformed academic programs of 
these institutions are based on the same 
principle, although they differ as to detail. 
A fundamental feature is the segregation 
of work given during the first two years or 
junior college period from that during the 
last two years or senior college period. The 
curriculum of the junior college is confined 
largely to general subjects of broad cul- 
tural interest, while in the senior college 
the student concentrates on some special- 
ized field of study. The general subjects in 
the junior college are taught through syl- 
labi or outlines covering the main points 
with references in a wide variety of books. 
Thus the student is compelled to use his 
own initiative in obtaining the knowledge 
from a large number of sources instead of 
having it presented to him through a 


Colleges 
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ready-made text-book or classroom lecture. 
In the senior college all the time of the stu- 
dent is devoted to individual study cover- 
ing his specialized field pursued more or 
less in his own way. 

As a substitute for formal classroom in- 
struction the tutorial method has been 
itilized in most of the institutions. This 

nsists of the assignment of a faculty 
member to each student, with whom he con- 
sults and advises regarding his work. In 
Goucher College he is to be known as the 
student’s guidance officer, while in several 
ther institutions he is called the student’s 

unselor or adviser. It is the practice in 
a number of the colleges to have the head 
if the particular department of instruction 

which the student is enrolled serve in 
this capacity. 

Of special interest are the devices 
adopted to replace ordinary college classes 
in the several institutions. At Reed Col- 

ce the student is thrown upon his own 
responsibility from the moment he enters 
college and is told from the beginning that 
the student is responsible for class atten- 
dance as well as for the satisfactory accom- 
plishment of the program of studies. Con- 
ference group meetings are held whenever 
possible in place of lectures, which latter 
are restricted to underclass instruction and 
are supplemented by individual and group 
conferences meeting with an instructor. In 
most eases the conference groups average 
between eight and ten. The procedure 
centers in free conversation about topics 
related to the particular subject being 
studied. The topics are brought up 
through questions asked by the students, 
and the discussion is guided by the instruc- 
tor into the most profitable channels to 
them. 

At Rollins College, the conference plan 
supplanted the old class system. 
Under this plan, the mornings and after- 
noons are divided into two periods, each 
The forenoon and 


has 


two hours in length. 
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first afternoon period are taken up wholly 
with the 
students gather in designated conference 


academic work, during which 
rooms, each containing a large table, com- 
fortable filled with 


books dealing with the subject upon which 


chairs and bookcases 


they are working. The students may spend 
their time in actual study or collect in 
groups discussing problems connected with 
the subject. A teacher is present during 
the two-hour conference and conducts the 
period, according to his best judgment, 
but his chief duty is to give assistance to 
the students whenever they solicit his aid. 
The second afternoon period is spent in 
various 
activities, The 
students are at liberty to use their eve- 


athletics, outdoor recreation and 


academic and otherwise. 
nings as they see fit, but a majority of 
them use them in extra study or some occu- 
pation of value to themselves or others. 
Bennington College, a woman’s college, 
is one of the institutions that have made 
radical departures from traditional meth- 
ods of collegiate instruction. This college 
was started in 1932 for the specifie purpose 
of experimenting in a new type of higher 
education. The 
vided into four general divisions, arts and 


academic program is di- 


music, literature and philosophy, social 


studies and science. Upon enrolling in the 
college the student selects one of the divi- 
sions as her trial major conference and 
proceeds under the direct guidance of a 
member of the faculty to explore the field 
thoroughly. 

The exploration is conducted principally 
by reading, laboratory work and consulta- 
tion as well as by regularly scheduled group 
meetings. Special attention is given by the 
faculty to providing assistance for the stu- 
dent in learning the technique and the tools 
for obtaining knowledge. If, at the end of 
a certain period, the student discovers that 
her chief interest is centered in some other 
field than the original trial major, the nec- 
As a result of this 


essary change is made. 
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procedure, the program of work of each 
individual student is different in many re- 
spects from that of any other student. The 
plan at Bennington College provides that 
no formal shall be 
given the student during her college career. 


written examination 
At the conclusion of the first two years the 
student is promoted from the junior to the 
senior division on a basis of the judgment 
of the counselor directing her work, other 
faculty members with whom she has come 
in contact, and the student personnel com- 
mittee. During the last two years of her 
career, intensive work in her chosen field 
of interest is expected of her. 

A unique innovation in force at the col- 
lege is that the student is encouraged to 
leave the campus during the last two years 
and go to any place offering the best op- 
portunities for pursuing profitably her spe- 
field. The 
the 


work is 
of the 


cialized non-resident 


done under general direction 
college. 

The second group of institutions which 
have abolished compulsory elass attendance 
for only a part of their students comprises 
over one hundred colleges and universities. 
The particular students who enjoy these 
special privileges are in most cases those 
completing their last two years of college 
work. Various plans have been adopted by 
the different institutions and inelude such 
procedures as honors courses, independent 
study, project method and periods for 
reading. 

Honors courses, as the term implies, are 
applicable only to students who have made 
high grades or marks in their regular col- 
lege courses and are deemed to possess un- 
usual scholastic ability. In many institu- 
the originally of 
excusing a student from attending classes 
in a single course dealing with a subject in 
which he had previously done exceptionally 
well and allowing him to perform the work 
The stu- 
dent was required at the end of the semes- 


ter to present himself in class and take the 


tions plan consisted 


connected with it independently. 
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final examination along with the other reg 


ular students. In most of the institutions. 
however, the plan has been greatly ex. 
panded. Honor students in Swarthmore 
College, Duke University and others are not 
required to attend any classes but do al! 
their upper-class work through individua! 
study, usually with tutorial assistance. 
The independent study plan, which is 
similar in many respects to the honors 


courses, places emphasis on_ individual! 
learning. At the beginning of his senior 


college study the student starting work in 
his field of concentration is no longer re- 
quired to register in the customary courses 
Instead he proceeds to acquire command 0! 
his specialized field by independent study 
The student is generally assigned an ad 
viser or advisory faculty committee respon- 


sible for formulating his program and 
directing his work. He spends his time 


working as he pleases and at the most 
favorable rate to secure complete know! 
edge of his field without having to inter- 
rupt his studies to attend daily classes. He 
must report to his adviser at least once a 


week for criticisms and suggestions. In 
some institutions the independent study 


plan provides for students specializing in 
the same field to meet at fixed periods with 
an instructor for group discussions. 

All the colleges and universities do not 
apply the independent study plan in the 
At the University of Buffalo, 
Haverford College, Bucknell University, 
Colgate University, University of Redlands 
and a number of others, all students in 
their junior and senior years are exempted 
from regular class attendance and other 
academic rules in order that they may do 
their studying independently. Other insti- 
tutions have regulations that the student 
must file an application with a special com- 
mittee of the faculty, frequently called the 
Independent Study Council, which passes 
on the question either approving or disap- 
proving the application. It is the practice 


same way. 
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n some colleges and universities to have 
th the honors courses and the indepen- 
lent study plan. 

Although somewhat different in its pur- 
nose, the project method is in reality an 
‘dependent study plan. Whittier College 

California well exemplifies the project 

ethod, which provides for the freeing of 

' student from attending classes during 

; last two years of college work, while he 
devotes himself to intensive study of aca- 
demie subjects dealing with his life or 
vocational interest. Only students are 

ivible that have decided definitely upon 

e career that they expect to follow in life. 
(pon making such a decision the student 
s placed in charge of a special faculty 

mittee, which compiles a list of subjects 
bearing upon the particular vocation chosen 
by him. The student is then excused from 
all the regular courses and classes, spending 
his entire time learning the subjects under 
supervision of the committee. At the close 

the two years of work he is given a 
comprehensive examination before being 
awarded a degree. 

The periods for reading plan involves 
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the setting aside of a specific number of 
days in each semester when regular classes 
are discontinued and the students are al- 
lowed to devote themselves to reading. 
This practice has been particularly success- 
ful at Harvard University, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Radcliffe College and Wells Col- 
lege. At the latter institution the students 
are relieved from class attendance for 
twelve days during the first semester and 
seventeen days during the second semester. 
The periods for reading in Wells College 
apply to freshmen as well as older students. 

In summary, it may be said that the 
movement for the abolition of semester- 
hour eredits, required class attendance and 
teaching by text-books is gaining headway 
in the United States. While the colleges 
and universities joining the movement have 
differed in the lengths to which they have 
gone and the devices that they have 
adopted for the reform of traditional meth- 
ods of instruction, the underlying philoso- 
phy behind the changes is the same, namely, 
the substitution of voluntary learning on 
the part of the student for external com- 
pulsion. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE MOSCOW SUMMER SCHOOL 

Tue Moscow Summer School will convene in 
the Soviet Union from July 16 to August 25. 
Two hundred and twelve students attended in 
(034. Among them were undergraduates, teach- 
ers, principals, professors, psychologists, social 
workers, physicians, nurses and artists. This 
year a variety of courses will be given. Enrol- 
ments are accepted for one or more courses, 
each course taking thirty hours. The total 
number of classroom hours may not exceed 
ninety. Instruetion will be in the English ]an- 
ruage by an all-Soviet faculty. 

Irom time to time the school will be addressed 
by prominent Soviet leaders. The State Uni- 
versity of Moseow certifies academic eredit to 
those foreign students meeting the requirements 
of the university and completing a course of 





study in its Anglo-American section. The sum- 
mer session is officially an organizational part ot 
the Moscow State University. 

The following courses are offered this year: 


Arts in the U. S. 8. R. 

Literature of Russia and the Soviet Union 

Principles of the Collective and Socialist Society 

Justice and the Correctional Policy of the 
Soviet Union 

Organization of Public Health and Socialized 
Medicine 

Survey of Education in the U. 8. S. R. 

Science and Technic in the U. 8. S. R. 

Survey of Psychological Research 

History of the Soviet Union 

Economie Policy and Geography of the U.S.S.R. 

Philosophy of Dialectical Materialism 

Advanced Russian for Foreigners 





—_—_— 
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In addition to the study courses in Moscow, 
the student will have his choice of six tours, 
visiting the principal cities. The tours, which 
are included as part of the summer school work, 
have been specially organized. They inelude 
journeys on the Volga, to the Crimea district 
and the Black Sea ports, the Caucasus and the 
new industrial center of the Kharkov section, 
also to Odessa and Kiev. 

Accommodations offered to visitors attending 
the summer session are of the dormitory type. 
These quarters are designed for students who 
wish to approximate in their living conditions 
the life of the typical Soviet students. The 
Russian students are very friendly and eager 
to become acquainted with the Americans and 
there is considerable fraternization among them. 
Persons desiring individual rooms, or rooms for 
two, may be accommodated. Supplementary 
rates for individual or double rooms will be 
supplied upon request. 

In order to insure close cooperation with 
American educational institutions, and with stu- 
dents and educational leaders in the United 
States, an advisory relationship was established 
in 1933 with the Institute of International Edu- 
eation. To facilitate still closer rapprochement, 
each year several Americans are invited to 
Moseow as resident councilors to the summer 
session. Dr. George S. Counts and Dr. Heber 
Harper, professors of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will act as advisers 
for the coming session. 

THE UNITED STATES EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 

NEARLY fifty per cent. of all institutions of 
higher learning in the United States are located 
in ten states, the Federal Office of Education an- 
nouneed on February 9 in its 1935 Edueational 
Directory. Of 1,662 institutions included in the 
new college guide, 783 are found in the follow- 
ing states: New York, 100; California, 99; Tlli- 
nois, 99; Pennsylvania, 97; Texas, 86; Iowa, 
64; Ohio, 64; Massachusetts, 62; Missouri, 60, 
and North Carolina, 52. 

Part III of the 1935 Edueational Directory 
lists eolleges and _ universities, professional 
schools, teachers colleges, normal schools, junior 
colleges and Negro eolleges. Pennsylvania, New 
York and Ohio lead other states in number of 
colleges and universities with 51, 45 and 45, re- 
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spectively. Illinois, New York and Pennsy|- 
vania have more professional schools than any 
other states. 

There are 158 teachers colleges in our country. 
Of this number, 13 may be found in Pennsy|- 
vania, 10 in Wisconsin and 10 in Massachusetts. 
New York also leads in number of normal 
schools, while California, Texas and Iowa report 
more junior colleges than any of the other states. 
Most of the Negro colleges and universities may 
be found in Texas, North Carolina, Georgia and 
South Carolina. 

Approximately one third of all institutions of 
higher learning in the United States are con- 
trolled by the Protestant denominations. About 
one fourth are state controlled, one fourth pri- 
vately controlled, about one ninth under Roman 
Catholic denominational control and one ninth 
under district or city control. 

There are 229 colleges for men in the United 
States, 270 colleges for women and 1,163 coedu- 
cational institutions in the United States. Of 
these 107 are Negro institutions of higher 
learning. 

In addition to the college section of the 1935 
Edueational Directory, there are three other sec- 
tions: Part I—State and County School Officers 
throughout the United States, the most complete 
national guide list of state school officials and 
county school superintendents available. Part 
II—City School Officers, listing names and ad- 
dresses of city school superintendents, super- 
vising principals, business managers, research 
directors and superintendents of Catholie paro- 
chial schools. Part I[V—Edueational Associa- 
tions and Directories, a 47-page list of national 





and sectional associations, educational founda- 
tions and boards, Jewish educational organiza- 
tions, church educational boards, international 
educational associations and foundations, state 
library associations and commissions, Nationa! 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and other 
educational directories available from many 


sources. 


SCHOOL BOARD PROGRAM AT 
INDIANAPOLIS 


THE following school board program was pre- 
sented to the Indianapolis Board of School Com- 
missioners at the regular meeting on January 29 
by its newly elected president, Mr. Merle 
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Sidener. The following program was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Continuation of modern and comprehensive edu- 
elementary 


cational embracing sound 


school training; modern secondary education in 


program, 


both senior and junior high schools; provision for 
physically and mentally handicapped children; 
adequate facilities for vocational education; em- 
phasis upon health training and the rendering of 
social service to all pupils requiring it. 

Completion of the revision of the courses of study 
which will insure a modern curriculum designed 
to prepare our youth better to meet the critical 
social, political and economic problems which lie 
before them. 

Careful and critical study of teachers’ salaries 
to determine the advisability and feasibility of a 
restoration of all or a part of the reductions which 
have been made. Adequate remuneration is an 
obligation the community owes its teaching staff. 

Survey of school building needs looking toward 
a constructive housing program. There are at 
present several urgent building needs in Indian- 
apolis; notably, elementary schools still housed 
entirely in portable buildings; additions to our 
over-crowded high schools and an adequate build- 
ing to house the School for Crippled Children. 

Formulation of a plan whereby the schools may 
be more adequately interpreted to the 
Complete information concerning the management 
ind operation of the schools will result in a better 


publie. 


understanding and appreciation of the service the 
publie school system is rendering. The public has 
a right to know about its schools. 

Continuation of those policies which insure the 
selection and retention of members of the teaching 
staff solely on the basis of merit. 

Expansion of a program of adult education as 
rapidly as facilities permit. This is an obligation 
which should be met by the school city and which 
will yield big returns from the amount expended. 

Formulation of plans by which the housekeeping 
of the schools will be still further improved. This 
will include more adequate provision for the main- 
tenance of the school property and the application 
of the merit system to the appointment of cus- 
todians and assistants. 

Adequate provision for the increased needs of 
the public library system so that it may meet more 
effectively and adequately the growing demand 
made upon it. 

Formulation of a budget for 1935-1936 which 
will provide adequately for the needs of the schools 
and libraries and the continuation of vigilance and 
care in administration of the budget, in order to 
conserve the best interests of the pupils, the teach- 
ers and the citizens. 
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CREDIT BY EXAMINATION AT 
DAKOTA WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 

Dakora WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY has inaugu- 
rated a policy of granting to students of ex- 
ceptional ability eredit through examination. 
The new plan went into effect at the opening 
of the winter quarter. 

The examinations will be supervised by a gen- 
eral committee of not less than three nor more 
than five members of the faculty elected by the 
Scholarship Committee. Only those departments 
which ean and are willing to administer such ex- 
aminations are asked to adopt the plan. 
Candidates for credit by examination shall 
first have fulfilled all college entrance require- 
ments and must regularly execute’ all neces- 
sary registration forms. Credit earned by this 
method will be paid for at the regular rate of 
tuition and an additional examination fee of 
two dollars will be charged, payable at least ten 
The 


tion may be given only during the first three 


days before each examination. examina- 
weeks of each quarter. 

After a student has taken the examination, 
credit may not be allowed unless evidence of 
superior ability is shown. The credit earned in 
this manner will be so indicated on the student’s 
permanent record card and on any transcript 
of record issued by the registrar. 

A eopy of the questions and answers in such 
an examination will be filed at the registrar’s 
office, where they may be examined by aceredit- 
ing agencies and others who may be entitled to 
examine them. If oral examinations are given, 
a stenographie copy will be filed with the regis- 
trar. In such eases, a competent examining 
committee, including the instructor in the par- 
ticular field of examination, may be selected to 
This last 


does not preclude the instructor giving the ex- 


judge the results. recommendation 


amination singly if he so desires. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


PRESIDENT RopertT GorpDON Sprout, of the 
University of California, made his annual re- 
port to Governor Frank F. Merriam on January 
15, in which he described the present condition 
future 
follows: 


and prospects of the university as 
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With the largest number of regular students in 
its history, with the greatest and most insistent 
demands upon it for service, the university has 
been obliged during the present biennium to operate 


on a drastically reduced appropriation from the 


state—amounting to a reduction of 25 per cent. 
in state support, compared to that given in 1931-33, 
or 19 per cent. if appropriations for capital ex- 


The 


te agencies has 


are excluded. university almost 


penditures 


among sta 


a4 
+ 
if 


alone been forced by 


budget cuts to lower salaries. 


In spite of hardships and handicaps imposed by 
this severe shrinkage, the university community 
has risen to the oceasion, and the institution has 


nade shift to function with efficiency virtually un- 
though eandor impels me to state my 
continued life-blood of 


and further attempt to operate 
! 


mpaired ; 


belief that denial of the 


adequate support, 


the university with attenuated means, soon will 


result in a lessening of efficiency in all its parts 
Land . 


and an irreparable loss to the people of California. 


It is 


recognizing the need for wise ec 


a 


this that the university, while 


because of 
momy, has ex- 


pressed its intention to ask the state legislature of 
1935 for 


support which was withdrawn two years ago. 


financial 
This 


approxi- 


restoration of a share of that 


increase requested for maintenance is 


mately 10 per cent. of the present appropriation. 
The moderateness of this proposal will be apparent, 
, 


it is believed, in the light of the university’s re- 


sponsibilities and necessities as brought out in this 
report. 
This university, in which our people have taken 


justifiable pride, for it is of their own creation 
and has been carefully nurtured by them for three 
generations, represents an investment of the publie 
funds which so far has yielded rich dividends. But 
the point of diminished returns may be perilously 
close if the investment should not be wisely pro- 
tected. 

It can still be truthfully stated, however, that 
the end is not yet. So far, the university’s first- 
class position has been sustained, and the people 
of California can feel gratified that they are re- 


ceiving, as they have received, their money’s worth. 


COURSES IN PUBLIC SERVICE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AT THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

A srx weeks’ intensive course in public service 
administration, designed for students who are 
preparing for government service in profes- 
sional or other capacities, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology next summer is an- 
nounced by Professor Ralph E. Freeman, head 
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of the department of economies and _ social 
science. 

The new course, which is planned in response 
to the increasing demand for college-trained 
men with a broad knowledge of economie and 
governmental problems, will be conducted by 
experts in various fields of public administra- 
tion. A number of prominent 
officials will participate as lecturers on special 
The session will 


government 


phases of political activity. 
be open to a limited number of students with 
a background of the phy-steal and social sci- 
ences sufficient to insure intelligent participa- 
tion. The course will carry credit toward a 
degree. 

Professor Charles A. Beard, the historian, 
will have charge of instruction in the eonstitu- 
tional and legal framework of publie adminis 
tration, the place of engineering and technology 
in government, and the controls exercised by the 
courts. 

In the field of publie finance and taxation, 
Professor Donald S. Tucker, of the institute, 
will direct a survey of methods of raising reve- 
nue, taxation and assessment problems, and the 
direction and economic effeets of publie expen- 
ditures. Budgets, the collection and manage- 
ment of funds, and the place of the financial 
administrator in government will also be dis- 
cussed in this section. 

Government control of industry, including the 
expansion of functions and services performed 
by national, state and municipal governments; 
administrative aspects of labor relations, and 
the development of the publie utility concept, 
control commissions and the NRA, will be 
treated in a division under chairmanship of 
Professor B. Alden Thresher. 

Joseph T. Woodruff, chief engineer for New 
England of the National Resourees Board and 
lecturer in the city planning division of the 
architectural school, will direet an analysis of 
the organization for urban and rural planning 
and control. This will comprise town, city, state 
and regional planning and zoning; various 
phases of housing; and facilities for circulation 
and transportation, water supply, recreation, 
conservation, schools, fire protection, building 
eodes and traffic control. 

A survey of public health engineering and 
administration will be conducted by Professor 
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Murray P. Horwood, dealing with problems and 
procedures of governmental health departments 
and private agencies in promoting sanitation, 
control of communicable diseases and health 
education. 

Organization for social welfare will be dis- 
cussed in a division under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Edwin S. Burdell, including an exami- 
nation of publie and private agencies for the 
the delinquent, the defective, the 
handicapped and the indigent sick. This sec- 
tion will also deal with the development of elee- 


unemployed, 


mosynary institutions and the coordination of 
social services, the community chest movement 
and the Federal Emergeney Relief Administra- 
tion. 

THE NEW GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 

BANKING 

OpporTUNITY to study the administrative 
phases of banking in a school especially designed 
for bank officers will be afforded in the new 
School of Banking now being developed by the 
American Bankers Association and the American 
Institute of Banking, in cooperation with Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
The school will open June 17 and sessions will 
be held at Rutgers University. 

Knrolment in the school will be limited to the 
first 200 bank officers who meet the qualifica- 
tions for admission and are approved by the 
faculty committee on admissions. Since all the 
students will be actively engaged in the bank- 
ing business a unique plan combining resident 
work and supervised home study has been de- 
vised. The resident work this summer will cover 
two weeks from June 17 to June 29. Upon 
completion of this work at the university, stu- 
dents will continue their studies during the fol- 
lowing ten months at home under the supervision 
of the instructors of the school. They will then 
return for an additional two weeks of residence 
instruction in June, 1936, and this session will 
be followed by another period of ten months of 
supervised extension work. 

The final resident session of the school for 
those entering this summer will be in June, 1937. 
Written examinations will be given at the con- 
clusion of each course and a comprehensive oral 
examination will be given at the close of the 
Upon satisfactory completion of 
both the oral and written work, students will be 


final session. 
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awarded a diploma, issued jointly by the Gradu- 
ate School of Banking and Rutgers University. 

The director of the New Graduate School of 
Banking will be Dr. Harold Stonier, National 
Edueational Director of the American Bankers 
Association. The other administrative officers 
will be: Dr. Eugene E. Agger, Rutgers Univer 
sity, associate director; Richard W. Hill, regis- 
trar, and Norman C. Miller, Rutgers University, 
associate registrar. 

The curriculum of the Graduate School will 
embrace three major subjects: administrative 
problems and policies, trust business—legal and 
managerial aspects and the bank’s investment 
These three subjeets will be offered 
In addition, there will be 


problems. 
also as minor studies. 
courses in economics and law, and a graduate 
seminar will be held three nights each week. 
Students will be required to pursue one major 
study, one minor study, the course in law and 
the course in economies; they will also be re- 
quired to attend all sessions of the seminar of 
the Graduate School. 

Instruction in the practical and technical as- 
pects of banking will be condueted by bank offi 
cials who are specialists in commercial banking, 
investments and trust business. Studies in the 
legal phases of banking will be directed by the 
general counsel of the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency of the United States, and the 
historical and theoretical background will be 
outlined by university instructors. 

The faculty for the school has been chosen 
from bank officers, professors of leading univer- 
sities and government officials. Members of the 
faculty are: Dr. Willard E. Atkins, professor of 
economies, New York University; Dr. Austin 
W. Scott, professor of law, Harvard University ; 
Dr. Eugene E. Agger, professor of economies 
and business research, Rutgers University; Dr. 
George W. Edwards, head of the department of 
banking, the College of the City of New York; 
George P. Barse, general counsel office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, 
D. C.; John J. Driscoll, certified public aecount- 
ant of Driscoll, Millet and Company, Philadel- 
phia; Adrian M. Massie, vice-president in charge 
of investments, New York Trust Company, New 
York City; Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the trust department, Equi- 
table Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware; 
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O. Howard Wolfe, cashier, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, and Edward Stone, 
text editor, American Institute of Banking. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 

More than five hundred persons gathered at 
the Hotel Schenley in Pittsburgh to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, on February 2. Represen- 
tatives from public and private schools, from 
colleges and universities in western Pennsyl- 
vania, and from the State Department of Public 
Instruction attended a luncheon meeting. 

Following greetings, brought to the group 
from the university by Dr. John G. Bowman, 
chancellor, Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, delivered the principal address. 
He was introduced by Dean Charles E. Prall. 
In his talk, Dr. Jessup commented on the growth 
which the school has had from eight graduates 
in the class of 1911 to more than 200 during the 
academie year of 1933-34. He also mentioned 
the important part the school is playing in edu- 
cational work in western Pennsylvania and in 
the state as a whole. 

Dr. Jessup sketched the growth of secondary 
school enrolments, of college and university 
work, and the rapid developments in teacher 
preparation. In his comments on the work of 
schools of education he said: 

If the future follows the past, this increased 
attendance, expansion of objectives and modifica- 
tion of methods will require that the teacher be 
something of a philosopher, who understands sci- 
ence and art; a skillful performer, and a person 
with an engaging personality. Surely we will all 
agree that we may expect our difficulties to increase, 
and that even more will be expected of us. Con- 
sequently, we should take stock of ourselves with a 
view toward finding out the weak places in our 
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armor. We should be skeptical of our results and 
cautious in our pronouncements as is the experi- 
enced and competent physician in contrast with the 
quack. We should be critical of our efforts with 
a view toward finding new ways to accomplish our 
objective. We should have higher standards of 
attainment, and thus share in the march of prog- 
ress in the arts and sciences. 

In our teacher training function, our time has 
been so fully occupied in the accumulation of hours 
of credits in so-called ‘‘education’’ courses that we 
have done very little in the fields of research that 
might illuminate the whole task. For example, how 
little recognition is given in the schoolroom, either 
in methods, materials or discipline, to the ability 
of children to learn without formal instruction. 
Some school of education, somewhere, some day, 
will throw important light on this problem. 


Dr. Anthony M. Goldberger, acting dean of 
the School of Education during 1930-31, spoke 
for the former deans and acting deans. He 
held office following the death of Dr. Grover H. 
Alderman, dean from 1925 to 1930. Dr. Charles 
R. Foster, a member of the class of 1911, now 
president of the State Teachers College at In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, spoke for the first gradu- 
ating class, and Dr. John C. Werner, superin- 
tendent of schools, Coraopolis, and president cf 
the Alumni Association of the School of Edu- 
cation, represented that group. 

Letters of greeting were read from Dr. Will 
Grant Chambers, now dean of the School of 
Edueation, Pennsylvania State College, dean 
from 1910 to 1921; from Dr. George Harve 
Reavis, now a member of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus, dean from 
1921 to 1925, and from Dr. L. P. Sieg, now pres- 
ident of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
acting dean from 1931 to 1934. Dr. J. Free- 
man Guy, first associate superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, presided. Dr. Chester A. 
Buckner, head of the professional division of 
edueation, was chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ARNOLD WoOLFERS, visiting professor of 
international relations at Yale University for 
the past two years, has been appointed master 
of Pierson College. He will succeed Professor 
Alan Valentine, who has been elected president 
of the University of Rochester. 


Miss AGNES SAMUELSON has been unani- 
mously reelected state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction for Iowa. She had previously 
served two terms of four years each and ran 
on the Republican ticket. This year the Demo- 
eratie governor and the Democratic State Cen- 
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Committee gave her unqualified endorse- 
nt and support. 


H. H. 
of public instruction for New Mexico, has 


Ropgers, recently elected superinten- 


appointed Mrs. Aurora Lueero-White as as- 
ant state superintendent, and has appointed 
s, Jennie M. Gonzalez as state rural school 
rvisor and C. H. Conway as state high 

o] supervisor. 

Dr. Emerson B. QuAILE has been appointed 
ad master of Salisbury School, Salisbury, 
Connecticut, to succeed his father, George E. 
Quaile, who died after the opening of the school 
ist fall. 

Dr. CLARENCE 8S. YOAKUM, vice-president of 
the University of Michigan and director of edu- 
cational investigations, has been appointed dean 
of the graduate school. 

Proressor A. E. WHITFORD, who was co-head 
of the department of mathematics at Alfred 
University, has been promoted to the deanship 
of the College of Liberal Arts; Professor Joseph 
Seidlin, who was also co-head of the depart- 
ment, is now the departmental executive. 


ProressorR Martin Meyer, of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, has been appointed acting head of the de- 
partment of chemistry, in place of Professor 
Frederick E. Breithut, who has been assigned 
to special work in connection with the construc- 
tion of the proposed new Brooklyn College 
buildings. 

Ernest B. Price undertook his work as di- 
rector of International House at the University 
of Chieago on February 1. 
W. Dickson, who has been named assistant di- 


He sueceeds Bruce 


rector in charge of social affairs. 


Jiro Harapa, since 1925 commissioner of the 
Imperial Household Museum in Japan, will lec- 
ture next fall at the University of Oregon as 
professor and leeturer on Oriental art, under 
the sponsorship of the Society for Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations of Japan. 

Dr. Heven S. Mircuenu, formerly professor 
ot physiology and nutrition at Battle Creek 
College, Michigan, has been appointed to the 
position of research professor of home eco- 
nomics at the Massachusetts State College. She 
will oceupy the position left vacant by the 
resignation last June of Dr. Bernice Wait. 
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Tue following appointments to instructor- 
ships in mathematics have been announced by 
the American Mathematical Monthly: Columbia 
University, George Komentz; Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Dr. D. H. Lehmer; College of the City of 
New York, Dr. Selby 
Polytechnic Institute, Dr. D. B. Ames; Rice 
Institute, Dr. E. F. Rockhurst 
College, B. R. Wicker; College of St. Francis 
(Joliet, Illinois), Dr. F. C. Smith. 


Robinson; Rensselaer 


Beckenbach; 


Dr. N. 


nomics and sociology at Mount 


eco- 
Holyoke Col- 
lege, has been granted leave of absence for the 


ARNOLD TOLLES, professor of 


second semester to take up work in the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics at Washington. 


Dr. JAMES MUILENBURG, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences of the University of Maine, 
has accepted an invitation to deliver a series of 
lectures at the Pacifie School of Religion at 
3erkeley, California. 


Dr. THomas §. Gares, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was elected to the 
presidency of the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation on February 6. 


FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary of Labor, will 
deliver the commencement address at Wellesley 
College next June. 


Dr. GEorRGE J. RYAN, president of the Board 
of Education of New York City, was given a 
reception by Casa Italiana of Columbia Univer- 
sity on February 11 in celebration of his trip 
as a guest of the Italian government last fall. 


Dr. Davip EUGENE SMITH, professor emeritus 
of mathematics at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been selected to deliver the 
Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation lectures for 
1934-35. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner was given to Dr. 
George Hoyt Whipple, professor of pathology 
and dean at the University of Rochester School 
of Medicine, on January 15 in recognition of 
his work on anemia. Dr. Whipple was one of 
the three recipients of the Nobel Prize in physi- 


ology and medicine in 1934. 


Dr. NicHotas Murray Butter, president of 
Columbia University, sailed for Europe on Feb- 
ruary 8 to attend a special meeting of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
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Dr. J. W. SrupesaKer, United States Com- 
missioner of Edueation, delivered an address on 
February 8 at the meeting of the Association of 
Virginia Colleges. 

Dr. ApRAHAM FLeXxNer, director of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton, Nos 
and Dr. Morgan Ward, of Princeton, will be 
guest speakers at The Mathematics Chairmen’s 
Association at its annual open luncheon meeting 
on February 16, at the Hotel Astor in New 
York. 

Dr. Harry Woopsurn Cuase, chancellor of 
New York University, and Dr. Roseoe Pound, 
dean of the Harvard Law School, were the 
principal speakers at a reunion dinner held by 
the New York University Law School on Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Dr. AtLAN V. Heety, head master of the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jer- 
sey, delivered the address at the annual meeting 
of the Parent-Teacher Association of the Prince- 
ton publie schools on February 12. 

Dr. CLaupe W. Foss, from 1884 until 1932 
head of the department of history at Augustana 
College, died on February 8 at the age of sev- 
enty-nine years. He was acting president of the 
college in 1900 after the death of Dr. O. Olsson 
and had been vice-president for the previous 
eleven years. 

NoLtaAN Suaw, founder and retired principal 
of the Hamilton Institute for Boys, New York 
City, died on February 8 at the age of seventy- 
three years. 

Dr. Herman VANDENBURG AMEs, professor 
of American constitutional history at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and for twenty-one 
years dean of the graduate school, died on Feb- 
ruary 7 at the age of seventy-three years. 

Dr. Tuomas Cavin Hovurz, professor emer- 
itus of mathematics and astronomy and for 
forty-five years a member of the faculty of 
Susquehanna University, died on February 2 at 
the age of eighty-one years. 

REVEREND Dr. FRED MorririeLp, professor 
emeritus of New Testament history at the Divin- 
ity School of the University of Chicago, died on 
February 6 at the age of sixty-one years. 


THE annual meeting of the American Child 
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Health Association will be held on February 
19, at 10: 30 in the office of the association, 50 
West Fiftieth Street, New York City. The re- 
ports of the officers will be read, and the board 
of directors for 1935 will be elected. 


Tue board of trustees of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, has invited the trustees 
of thirty leading colleges and universities of the 
Kast to a conference on April 26. During this 
conference, discussions of various phases of 
trustees’ work will be held and the attempt made 
to clarify and determine the place of the board 
of trustees in the general institutional set-up, 
The committee which is arranging for the con- 
ference consists of Judge E. J. Fox, of Easton: 
Thomas J. Watson, of New York; Thomas 
Fisher, of Philadelphia, and Dr. William 
Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette College. 


A SerRIES of lectures, demonstrations and dis- 
cussions on the commendable educational prac- 
tices of the New York City publie schools wil! 
be presented in the course “A Survey of Hdu- 
cational Features” which will be given at the 
New York University School of Edueation dur- 
ing the spring semester. Principals of various 
publie schools in the city, several administrators 
in the city education system and experts in edu- 
cational fields are listed among the guest speak- 
ers who will explain and discuss various phases 
of the subject. 


THE Yale University department of drama 
will be the host to the fourth annual National 
Theater Conference on February 22 and 23. 
“The New World of the Theater” has been set 
as the main subject of diseussion for the repre- 
sentatives of professional, amateur, experimen- 
tal and university theaters in all parts of the 
country who will attend the meetings at the Yale 
University Theater in New Haven. All fields of 
theatrical work will be represented. 

AN intensive tour of South America, spon- 
sored by the University of Pennsylvania, is 
scheduled to leave New York on June 15, re- 
turning to this country on August 28. It offers 
to those especially interested in South America 
an educational voyage which will circle the 
southern continent. Dr. Frank E. Williams, 
professor of Latin-American geography at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will be director of 
the eruise. The graduate students taking the 
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will receive six university credits towards 
‘+ master’s degree, and the undergraduate 
<ydents will receive six credits towards a de- 


The tour is also open to others not de- 


rree 
ee, 


ring eollege eredit, but interested in enjoyable 


instruetive travel under proficient leader- 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by Samuel J. 
Crumbine, M.D., general executive of the Amer- 
Child Health Association, of the associa- 

's eighth Health Education Conference, to 
held in Iowa City, from June 19 through 
June 22, at the invitation of the University of 
lowa. The conference will be held in conjune- 
n with the ninth annual Iowa Conference on 
Parent Education, 


Child Development and 

‘ich is scheduled for June 17 to 19, inclusive. 
The Iowa Conference on Child Development 
nd Parent Edueation is sponsored by the Iowa 
State Council for Child Study and Parent Edu- 
cation. The program is under the direction of 
e lowa Child Welfare Research Station and 
the Extension Division of the State University 
of Iowa, cooperating with the council, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts and Iowa State Teachers College. On 
June 19, with both conferences in session, the 


two programs will be arranged jointly. 


FORMATION of a Faculty-Workers committee, 
comprised of workers on relief projects and 
members of the faculty, has been established at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. This 
joint committee will endeavor to improve the 
value of the relief projects to society and in- 
sure their continuation and expansion. At pres- 
ent there are 103 research studies in education 
and 33 relief projects under way. During the 
academie year, 223 projects employing 
1,004 men and women under the supervision of 
153 staff members were in force at this institu- 


past 


tion. 


THe American Council of Learned Societies 
will hold a six weeks’ course in Arabie and 
Islamie studies at Princeton University next 
summer, according to a statement by Dr. Philip 
K. Hitti, professor of Semitie literature. The 
courses are to be designed primarily for schol- 
ars in fields influenced by Arabie and Islamic 
civilization and the seminars will be restricted 
to “mature students, capable of assimilating 
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large quantities of information. The course, 
which will be open to men and women, will be 
the first of its kind ever offered to students in 
this country. Seminars will begin on June 20 
and end on July 31. 


Dr. Paut R. Mort, direetor of the School of 
Edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has stated in his annual report that insti- 
tutions of higher learning should create more 
scholarships for advanced graduate students to 
meet the increasing demand for workers of this 
type in higher educational posts. He pointed 
out that there had been a steady increase of 
about ten per cent. each year since 1926 in the 
number of active candidates for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. The eandi- 
dates completing the requirements for the de- 


number of 


gree has increased in spite of the effects of the 
depression. Dr. Mort stated that there was a 
growing demand for graduate training, and sug- 
gested that institutions of higher learning pro- 
vide adequate training for more students. The 
establishment of the degree of doctor of educa- 
tion in the last year at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, he said, is of the utmost impor- 
tance to education. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes that the University 
of Denver has within the last few years grown 
into a regional rather than an urban institu- 
tion, as shown by a study of the enrolment fig- 
ures for the autumn quarter. Twenty-six per 
cent. of the student body comes from outside 
Denver. These 661 students represent thirty- 
three states and eight foreign countries. Of 
the states adjoining Colorado, New Mexico leads 
with thirty-nine; Wyoming follows closely with 
thirty-six, and Nebraska with twenty-nine. 
States much farther away are well represented : 
Illinois and Texas with fifteen each, New York 
with eight, and California with eighteen. The 
enrolment for the winter quarter is slightly 
larger than that for the fall. 


EconomMIES that have in no wise injured the 
efficient management of the North Carolina 
public school system are reported by Leroy 
Martin, executive secretary of the State School 
Plant the 
By engaging a heating engi- 


Commission. operations showed 
createst savings. 
neer and conducting a close check on all items 
of expenditures, the commission reduced plant 


operations from $1,831,174 in 1930-1931 to 
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$992,636 in 1933-1934. During the first year of 
state school control, instructional service expense 
dropped from the 1932-1933 figure of $17,555,- 
253 to $13,437,894, and general control expendi- 
tures from $958,871 in 1932-1933 to $572,717 
in 1933-1934. Current expense and 166 new 
supplemental budgets during the past biennium 
totaled $2,087,745; capital outlay, $2,041,668, 
and debt services $5,867,144. North Carolina 
claims to be the first state in the Union to take 
over the entire financing and management of all 


its public schools. 


A SERIES of courses to educate retail fish deal- 
ers in better methods for handling fresh and 
frozen fish in the retail store is being planned 
by the division of markets of the Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture. These courses will 
be given in schools set up temporarily in various 
cities throughout the state and will cover such 
subjects as the icing of the fresh fish while on 
display, proper methods for storage of fresh 
fish, sanitation in the retail fish store, and others. 
The U. S. Bureau of Fisheries believes that 
schools of this nature can be made a_ potent 
factor in improving conditions surrounding the 
sale of fresh and frozen fish in the retail store. 
At the request of the division of markets, O. E. 
Sette, of the Bureau’s Cambridge Biological 
Laboratory, and J. M. Lemon, of the Bureau’s 
Gloucester Technological Laboratory, were des- 
ignated to aid in the preparation of the courses. 


BEGINNING next term, Allegheny College will 
allow third and fourth year students in good 
standing and freshmen and sophomores with 
“A” averages the privilege of using their own 
judgment in the matter of class attendance. 
The new plan, recently approved by the college 
faculty, is the first experiment which the col- 
lege has made with an unlimited cut system. 
Freshmen and sophomores not on “A” averages 
will attend classes under the present cut system 
which allows the “B” student three euts for 
each hour’s work; the “C” student, two; and the 
“T)” student, one. Uppereclassmen who are on 
probation will receive their cut regulations 
through consultations with the eollege deans. 
By placing the responsibility for class atten- 
dance on the student and eliminating the “al- 
lowed” cut method, the college hopes to increase 
the regularity of class attendance. 
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AccorDING to The Museum News, preliminary 
plans for the proposed new building of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum indicate that jt 
will be a two-story structure, functional in de- 
sign, of conerete, brick and steel, with a flat 
roof deck. The architecture of the interior wil] 
be kept low and small of seale in order to ap- 
peal to children. An endeavor will be made to 
work out practical designs for movable walls 
for the whole of the interior. An auditorium 
with a capacity of about a thousand is part of 
the plan. The roof deck will be used for study 
of the stars at night and for out-of-door science 
projects in summer. One room will house an 
exhibit demonstrating the evolutionary develop- 
ment of the world, and successive rooms will 
show phases of natural history and culture his- 
tory. There will be a studio in which children 
may engage in all types of art expression and 
in which there will be displays of pictures and 
sculpture. The building will be in Brower 
Park. Plans are being drawn by Howe and 
Leseaze under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 


THE new department of aeronautics at Bos- 
ton University will have the cooperation of sey- 
eral educational institutions in Boston. The 
Boston Aeronautical Institute will be respon- 
sible for the scientific and engineering subjects 
covering the design of airplanes and airplane 
engines. The Wentworth Institute will con- 
tribute the use of its various shops and drafting 
rooms, as well as its internal combustion engine- 
testing laboratory. Students will spend six 
weeks at the Boston Airport, during the sum- 
mer session. They will be trained in the prac- 
tical phases of airplane flying, engine overhaul- 
ing, maintenance and repair. Professor Hild- 
ing Carlson, of the College of Business Admin- 
istration, will be chairman of the new depart- 
ment. 


PLANS are being made by the British Pub- 
lie Schools Exploring Society for another ex- 
pedition to Newfoundland during the next sum- 
mer holidays, to extend the exploration begun 
last summer in the unmapped area in the center 
of the island. This time the expedition will 
probably start its traverse from the south-east, 
and proceed via St. John’s by rail to Terra 
Nova, then by canoes or boats up the Terra 
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River to the head of St. John’s Lake, in 
neighborhood the base camp will prob- 
be established. From there, journeys will 
ade through unknown country in a north- 



























westerly direction to join up with last summer’s 
survey. The map of this survey has now been 
ompleted by the eartographers, Lieutenant C. 


E. Keys, R.N., and Captain Carkeet-James, 
\., and a copy is being sent to the Newfound- 
and Government, who have accepted the sug- 

that this and the surrounding country 
iid be reserved for exploration by the so- 

The natural history collections are now 
the possession of the British Museum. They 
include some new species, and are said to be 
valuable. Next summer’s expedition, which will 
again be in charge of the honorary leader of the 
society, Surgeon-Commander Murray Levick, 
R.N., will leave Liverpool at the beginning of 
August and return a few days before the be- 
inning of the next term. This will give the 
arty four weeks in the wilds, during which they 
will in all respeets live the lives of genuine ex- 
plorers, which, in fact, they will be. The ex- 
penses of each member will be £40. Only pub- 


QUO VADIS 


“WHITHER goest thou?” is undoubtedly the 
most logical query that the public makes of its 
professional educators in this period of crisis, 
institutions of 
hang in the balance of destiny. 
number of the Minnesota Journal of Education 


when the western civilization 


In a recent 


Dr. John Gundersen Rockwell, upon coming to 
the office of state commissioner of education, 
challenges the edueators of his state to provide a 
type of school curriculum better designed to 
meet the needs of a changing world. He is un- 
doubtedly right in assuming that if educators 
are to give direction to the social thinking of 
the citizens of state and nation they should ecer- 
tainly have some clear-cut concepts of what 
might be possible in the way of desirable social 
changes. 

It must be evident to all educated and reason- 
ing human beings that in such a crisis as we 
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lie school boys between 17 and 19 years old are 
eligible. 

ATTENDANCE at the state secondary schools in 
Spain has, according to The Christian Science 
Monitor, increased by 13,000 since Spanish see- 
ondary education was reorganized, according to 
a statement made by former Educational Min- 
ister Filberto Villalobos, just before his resigna- 
tion. Under the reorganization, private schools, 
including all schools run by religious orders, 
have to submit to a unified state examination. 
When attacked by the Roman 
Cortes, Don Villalobos openly told them that he 
intended to stand by the Republican Constitu- 


Catholies in 


tion he had accepted and would on no account 
subordinate national education to Roman Cath- 
The Roman Catholie Church, it 
is understood, are anxious to have one of their 
Don 
Don 


olie interests. 


own men holding the education portfolio. 
Villalobos decided to 
Joaquim Dualde has been appointed in his 
Senor Roble’s attack on former Eduea- 


has retire, and 
place. 
tion Minister Villalobos has been severely eriti- 
cized in papers which have previously given him 
wholehearted support. 


DISCUSSION 


face anything is possible in the politico-economie 
realm from Russian communism, on the one 
When 
the direction or form that rapid change shall 


hand, to absolute anarchy, on the other. 


take has been left to chance experiments or to 
the mob or to petty politicians it has always 
When it 


and 


gone to one extreme or to the other. 
has been left to real 
philosophers it has followed a course which has 


unselfish statesmen 
taken into account the interests and welfare of 
all instead of just the particular group which 
ean muster the most force or the greatest num- 
ber of votes. 

What have we, the teachers and administra- 
tors of the publie schools of the United States, 
to offer in furtherance of the aims of our far- 
sighted leaders in the field of education? Shall 
we follow in the wake of the New Deal experi- 
ments—lauding each change of direction with 
applause, regardless of our convictions or the 


warnings of our favorite economists? Or shall 
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we attempt to analyze fundamental causes in- 
stead of superficial effects and appeal to reason 
for an answer that may effect a permanent cure, 
rather than spend our time considering tem- 
porary opiates to relieve the present conscious- 
ness of our misery? 

Most teachers do not at present have the 
background in economies and political science 
to make their independent efforts in this realm 
at all likely to afford anything very construc- 
tive. This is the most difficult obstacle to be 
surmounted in connection with any successful 
plan to provide a really vital program of con- 
structive education. 

The writer recalls an address by Dr. George 
Willard Frasier, president of Colorado State 
Teachers College, entitled “Loaded Dice.” His 
contention was that we should attempt to give 
definite direction to the political, social and eco- 
nomie thinking and teaching in our schools if 
we expect the layman to do anything more than 
continue to flounder about The im- 
plication was that when we east the educational 
“dice”? we should know in advance the probabil- 
ity of the outeome—otherwise we fail as educa- 
tors. He undoubtedly intended to convey the 
assumption that all education must necessarily 
carry with it indoctrination to a greater or lesser 
degree and that it was his belief that such in- 
doctrination should be based upon sound Ameri- 


aimlessly. 


can principles and sound principles of econom- 
ies rather than upon precedent and prejudice 
under the control of a dominant minority. Even 
though all the teachers of the country should be 
willing to agree to the position taken by Dr. 
Rockwell or President Frasier we would still get 
nowhere in practise without concerted action. 
This epistle has no other purpose than to 
erect another signpost along the road of sane 
recovery through the medium of education. The 
writer hopes that it may find a place as a sup- 
plement to the suggestions of others who are 
equally concerned over where we are going. 
The question of “social reconstruction” as the 
major goal of education in Commissioner Rock- 
well’s plan is unquestionably the major issue 
confronting the educational set-up of the whole 
of the western world to-day. Whither should 
we go? How should we attack the problem and 
be sure that the ultimate result shall be for the 
better rather than for worse? If we are to 
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“load the dice” on what side are we to insoy: 
the “lead”? . 

For the past ten years the writer has pon. 
dered over this question in search of a satis{ge. 
tory answer. Of course, we had not actually 
entered the “depression” ten years ago, but 
every careful student of social and economic 
trends must have recognized such a crisis as 
inevitable. By that time we had gone too fay 
to prevent it through the channels of education, 
even though by wise, concerted effort we might 
have lessened its destructiveness. 

It should not require the application of 
great deal of gray matter to discover the under. 
lying cause of our diffieulties—mal-distribution 
of purchasing power. Every teacher in the Jan 
should be required to emphasize that fact to 
every child with whom he or she comes in con- 
tact, until the new generation is truly conscious 
that this is the curse of the age—and it should 
be earried through the schools to every adult 
within their reach. If human beings have the 
power to purchase they will not have to be 
urged to advance their standards of living. The 
whole question, then, resolves itself into an 
examination of how just and adequate distribu- 
tion of purchasing power can be accomplished. 

It is manifestly silly to talk of overproduction 
so long as desire for goods exists. Currency 
inflation, deflation, reflation, silver monetization, 
gold revaluation and whatnot are only shibbo- 
leths having no actual bearing upon our plight; 
likewise, all the combinations of the alphabet 
combined, from AAA and NRA to XYZ&« are 
only destructive opiates if they do not get to 
the very source of the whole matter of mal- 
distribution. It is equally ridiculous to shout 
for the passage of laws compelling industries to 
put men back to work. Such a move would very 
likely result in wholesale bankruptey and in the 
ultimate destruction of our powers as a people 
to produce that which goes into the making of a 
high material civilization. Let us not, then, as 
teachers, encourage a course which would put 
our civilization on a toboggan headed back to 
the cave man period in our cultural evolution. 

The most challenging question is: What 
course shall we pursue in attempting to prepare 
“young America” for the stupendous task of 
building a saner social order? The writer's 
answer is: Let us require that every teacher of 
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whatever “subject” or whatever “grade” take 
terest in and become a student of modern 
s in economies and political and social 
onships. Then let each make a conscious 
t in connection with every opportunity that 
sents itself to assist students to understand 


lerlying causes back of what is wrong in 
present social order, locally, nationally and 
ernationally. Practieally everything that 
justified in a publie school curriculum 
directly or indirectly related to our rela- 

ps to the eulture in which we live. 
murage teachers to explain and evaluate 
sed remedies (including those of the ex- 
sts in both directions) with an _ honest 
to diseover their implications and ulti- 
e effects upon society. Such a 
result, at least, in stimulating young 
to serious thought on the vital problems 
world in which they live. The writer is 
ced, from personal experience, that chil- 
from the second grade onward can be 
sted in and led to understand the signifi- 
/ of many of the most fundamental of our 


and economie problems if the teacher uses 


program 


yi€ 


nt in presenting matters on the child’s 
Even an average child of six years can 
rstand that a sales tax on foodstuffs must 
be paid upon every mouthful consumed even 
y the poorest families—and that taxation on 
neomes does not penalize those who are out of 


Study groups for teachers, under competent 
idership, will undoubtedly increase the effi- 
of the schools in this erisis through which 

ve are passing. At the present time the writer 
sa class consisting of two thirds of his teach- 
¢ staff voluntarily meeting for two hours each 
eek for the study of modern problems in eco- 
mics, political science and current events in 
ler to be better prepared to interpret every- 
cultural problems to the children in the 
‘assrooms. There seems to be unanimous agree- 
uent that the time so spent is invaluable as an 
| to their classroom work as well as in broad- 
ening their understanding of their own place as 
tizens in a changing order. It is probable 
that in every system of any size some one can 
be found who can make a real contribution as 
leader or teacher of such a group of teachers. 
It should be well worth a trial everywhere. 
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Who ean tell how far-reaching the results of 
such a procedure may be in helping the future 
generation in finding a sane solution to most of 
our social ills. 

C. E. Hacie 


AURORA, MINN. 


REDUCTIONS IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
IN SOME FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
end to diseussions— 
effects of the redue- 
throughout America. 


THERE seems to be no 
and justly so—about the 
tions of teachers’ salaries 
Consequently, it might be interesting to present 
a summary of salary reductions in several for- 
eign countries. 

On January 1, 1934, the teachers’ salaries in 
Austria were reduced by 10.7 per cent.; instead 
of the 85 per cent., the pensioners are now paid 
only 78.3 per cent. of their pensions. The pen- 
sions of widows are based on the 50 per cent. 
of the husband’s pension. The additional in- 
creases in salaries for each child were newly 
sealed: the teachers receive five shillings for one 
ehild, 15 shillings for two children, 35 shillings 
for three children, 60 shillings for four children, 
70 shillings for five children and 95 shillings for 
six children. The new law prohibiting double 
income from the state treasury in one family 
will deprive married women, whose husbands 
make more than 400 shillings monthly, of their 
jobs. This minimum is raised by 60 shillings 
monthly for each child and person (parents and 
relatives) that are dependent on the employee. 
At the beginning of 1934, out of 3,123 Viennese 
women teachers, 1,277 were married to state 
employees. 

The reports of the International League of 
the Teachers Associations give us much data 
about the reductions of expenditures by numer- 
ous states on their education. In Tyrol, for 
example, the salary reductions are from 5 per 
cent. in the salaries of the teachers with many 
children up to 25 per cent. in cases of the single 
women teachers. 

In the Netherlands, since January 1, 1934, 
the third temporary 5 per cent. reduction has 
gone into effect. Furthermore, the Ministerial 
Council has prohibited the state employees any 
kind of political activities against the govern- 
ment—a measure which corresponds to the oath 
now required in New York State. 

Hungary is in such a bad financial situation 
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that the reduced salaries are paid only infre- 
quently. A whole number of the schools this 
year simply did not open for the lack of finan- 


cial resources. 


In Ireland the teachers are objecting to the 


dismissals of married women teachers, while in 
the Hollandish Indian settlements the teachers 
demand the release of the married teachers in 
favor of the unemployed teachers. 

In Norway, the association of the teachers 
came to an agreement with the government for 
a voluntary reduction of salaries by 4 per cent., 
on the condition that no reductions will be 
effected if the price of living will go up; in the 
opposite situation, the teachers who had not 
agreed to this proposition are not excluded 
from possible reductions. As Norway has some 
1,200 unemployed teachers, the teachers’ asso- 
ciation favors the release of married women- 
teachers; the establishment of the age limit for 
pensioning of women-teachers in their fifty-fifth 
year and for men-teachers in their sixtieth 


year; the inauguration of courses for unem. 
ployed teachers; the granting of leaves of ab. 
sence to teachers not dependent on their salary 
and those who have poor health; and, finally, a 
is of the opinion that the teachers’ training 
institutions should be temporarily closed. 
Sweden closed 365 schools and four teachers’ 
training schools because of reduced enrolments 
in schools, due to the declining birth rate. The 
proposal, introducing seven years’ compulsory 
school attendance (as is done in Stockholm and 
in some other cities), was vetoed by Parliament 


by a large majority. 

In Lithuania the government wanted to re- 
duce the salaries from 35 to 45 per cent., but 
the organized opposition of the teachers was so 
strong that Parliament refused the govern- 
mental proposal. This might give a lesson to 
our American teachers how to handle effee- 
tively their demands. 

JosePH S. Rovcer 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


OUR PEACE TIME ARMY, THE 
THREE C’s 

For thirty years or more, the thoughtful 
world has been talking of a year of peace-time 
service to correspond to or take the place of 
army service. This has been advoeated as a 
method of taking up the slack of unemployment 
and developing good fellowship, loyalty and the 
sense of membership in the country, which is the 
basis of all good citizenship. The CCC has 
been our first large opportunity to try out the 
idea. 

These observations were made in June, 1934. 
For the last fifteen months the camp studied 
had occupied a location in one of the state parks 
of southern Michigan. Its numbers have ranged 
from about fifty to two hundred. It has been 
engaged in improving its beach, installing drink- 
ing fountains and planting trees. 

The CCC eamps have offered real relief to 
the men and families they represent. They have 
furnished good food and light work in whole- 
some surroundings. The men have recovered 
their cheerfulness and in general have been well 


pleased with the life. The camps have been 
worth while. 

The best development of the CCC camps, 
however, has been hindered by three fundamen- 
tal miscaleulations and their consequences. The 
first was that the depression was only a matter 
of a few months. As the result of this belief, 
it was felt that we were not greatly concerned 
with the kind of work or its efficiency. The 
second miscalculation was that these new re- 
eruits would be “tough guys” from the city and 
that there would have to be a special kind of 
discipline for them. It was thought that the 
sort of organization found at other construction 
camps and in the Tennessee Valley would not 
work. The third miscaleulation was in earrying 
over the idea that there was not enough work to 
go around. In this particular project there 
was many times as much as could possibly be 
done. There was no reason for short hours. 

The CCC men in their work clothes or lack 
of them do not present an attractive appear- 
ance. I suppose few young ladies would fall 
for them on the spot. They have often been 
spoken of as “bums.” They come mostly from 
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are families in our cities; but they are 


-erage American 
iverage education of our World War Army 


citizens. It was said that 


The average education of our 
In order 


s sixth gra“e. 
rk army is said to be ninth grade. 
be eligible for a work camp position, the man 
ist agree to send home each month twenty or 
enty-five dollars from his thirty dollar salary. 
[his is not the sort of thing that a bum loves 
do. These men are paid the same as the 
regular army. 
[his work is a vast undertaking. The for- 
army of 375,000 men is about twice the 
In a time of peace, 
The position 


of our regular army. 
as this, 1t is more significant. 
1ead might be more important than that 
It pays a salary that is 


Secretary of War. 
parable. 
One would think that in looking for the head 
such a vast enterprise the President would 
ve sought an outstanding forest executive or 
creat engineer. In selecting Robert Fechner 
this position, the President chose an out- 
ding organizer of labor. 
is often the second in command who 
The chief supplies the 
West Point 
vives excellent training along many lines, but I 
ave never heard that forestry was one of them. 


But it 
is the technique. 


tige and executive ability. 


pres 


Some 22,000 foresters and engineers were 
brought into the camps, but they have never 


en placed in charge. 

The camp studied is on the outer edge of a 
state park of 400 acres. The barracks are in 
The surrounding terrain is very 
Since 


ie open fields. 

y, with no place for games or sports. 
he war, the old barracks of Germany, no longer 
needed by her smaller army, have served as 
fresh air eamps, school camps and camps for 
working people. Probably the 
Corps will be out of the park in another year. 
The eamp should then be available as a vacation 
camp for other groups, but the location pre- 


Conservation 


cludes further use. 

The barracks are clean and well kept, and the 
meals are exceptionally good. 

In European camps, singing and dramaties 
As there is no assembly 
and 


occupy a large place. 
hall, all 
training are eut off. 
weather the men must remain in their bunk- 


these sourees of entertainment 


In rainy and disagreeable 
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recreational 


The lack of 


is evident throughout. 


houses. organization 
In some of the camps, 
however, the conditions are better. 

One could but wonder at the educational set- 
up. There was one schoolrcom of moderate size 
with three tables that might seat ten students. 
There were no books; the entire equipment for 
the department cost $58.00. The library and 
the pingpong table were in the same room. The 
director said that 61 per cent. of the men had 
enrolled, and about 50 per cent. of these were 
attending. Outside the nature study and for- 
estry, the courses were not popular and did not 
seem appropriate. 

The most important vocational service that 
can be rendered these men is to teach them to be 
This far outranks any arith- 
If you 


efficient workmen. 
metie or geography they may learn. 
teach a man to do two days’ work in one, you 
make a superior workman. If you teach him 
to do one day’s work in two, you make an 
incompetent whom no one wishes to hire. 

The most important training that any camp 
can give is a training in social living and citizen- 
ship. 

There is a German camp for “workmen, farm- 
ers and students.” It was organized by students 
in the high schools and universities to carry out 
some form of public improvement. It must be a 
work that will not interfere with other people’s 
jobs. The men receive no compensation and 
pay their own expenses. 

The purpose is primarily the development of 
good citizenship and good fellowship among the 
The 


men for the most part work only four hours a 


classes. There are four methods employed. 
day, but for this to count in their objective, it 


must be something which all accept as their 


work and as worth while. To this end it is 
thoroughly discussed beforehand. The men 


elect their own foremen. There is a period 
every day for playing games, a considerable 
period for singing and some dramaties. 

We are coming to see that we do not make a 
man a good citizen by teaching him civil govern- 
Citizenship is a way of living. Our 
best 

It is the great 


ment. 


schools are autocratic. Our chance of 


learning democracy is in camp. 
initiation into social living. In camp it is pos- 
sible to interest most people in what is being 
done and to get them to cooperate and make 
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the camp a common enterprise. We are not at 
present getting at all the enthusiasm for the 
state that is growing out of the pioneer move- 
ment in Russia or the Youth Movement in the 
2,000 camps that Mussolini established. 
These CCC work camps are our great present 


has 


possibility. 

However, the men talked to seemed to have 
little knowledge of the significance of the work 
they were doing and to take little interest in it. 

If we judge these camps as we do others, on 
the basis of work done, the recreation and edu- 
eation provided and the spirit and cooperation 
engendered, no one can think of them as more 
than moderately successful. They offer a ser- 
vice year under the best conditions. This oppor- 
tunity for citizenship training seems to have 
been overlooked or to have been lost along the 
way. 

These criticisms do not apply to the CCC 
They 


greater measure to the welfare workers in our 


workers especially. apply in much 


cities. The work they are doing in most cases 
has long needed to be done, but there seems to 
be no feeling among the men of doing it in a 
spirit of service for the public good. It is a 
sad sight to see them loitering over their jobs, 
apparently with no idea that such work is un- 
patriotic and disloyal. Of course the fault is 
partly with us and the idea of citizenship and 
patriotism that we have taught or failed to 
teach. It is partly in the organization, for there 
seems to be little effort to enlist the cooperation 
of the workers. 

The CCC camps were organized as an emer- 
gency measure without precedent and without 
much time to plan; but a new program is an- 
If they 
go to it in the spirit of patriotism and service, 
it will be a wonderful thing for Ameriea. It 
should make our land into a utopia and give us 
a great new group of loyal and trained citizens. 
If they go to it in the spirit of slackers, or 
peace-time traitors, it will yield us inadequate 
returns on the material side and 3,500,000 men 
trained away from efficiency. The prime need 
is to secure the cooperation of the workers that 
they shall regard it as their work and worth 


nounced to put 3,500,000 men to work. 


while for the general good. 
This has not been written in a spirit of de- 
structive criticism, but in hope that its point of 
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view may be considered in the organization of 
new projects. Henry S. Curtis 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


A COOPERATIVE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

THe depression has thrown many college 
teachers out of employment. At the same time 
many students who were anxious to continue 
their education have been deprived of any 
opportunity to do so. In the city of Chicago 
alone thousands of would-be college students 
were disappointed in their hopes when the city, 
as an “economy” measure, closed Crane Junior 
College at the end of the 1932-33 year. 

Many of these students were able to pay a 
small tuition fee, but the charges of the pri- 
vately endowed colleges were too large. The 
situation called for a new kind of solution. 

A number of college instructors decided that 
if they could procure the cooperation of a group 
which could supply a building and the minimum 
essentials of equipment and a group of students 
who would be willing to contribute a smal! tui- 
tion fee, the instructors would form the faculty 
and share the income available from tuition. 

The difficult task was to find a_ building 
adapted for college use. Fortunately, the Jew- 
ish People’s Institute was willing to donate the 
use of its building, which ineluded a large 
number of rooms suitable for classes, a gym- 
nasium, lounge, library and space for labora- 
tories. The institute also agreed to sponsor tle 
college officially. 

A group of about twelve college instructors 
supplied the faculty. They came together on 
the agreement that all would share alike in work 
and in the finaneial rewards (such as they 
were!) of the venture. The faculty was placed 
under practically no restrictions by the insti- 
tute, so that college matters are settled by dis- 
cussion and democratic vote at faculty meetings. 
As a result, remarkable harmony prevails. |! 
have equal work and equal privileges. There 
are no classes within the faculty. 

Some four hundred high-school graduates 
and former junior college students supplied the 
student body. Evening classes were created for 
those who found it necessary to work by day. 
The fees charged were high enough to furnish 
the instructors with a salary which, while low, 
is considerably better than other makeshifts at 
existing; at the same time they were lower than 
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tudents would have been required to pay at 

‘ colleges. 
he creation of the P. J. C. made it possible 
- many students to carry on their education, 
otherwise, as a result of a tax-saving 
| of education and high private school fees, 
would have been deprived of this oppor- 
The college has been rather successful. 
Its enrolment held up this year in the face of 
stily reopened city junior colleges, and as it 
ers its fourth semester an increase seems in 

rospect. 

As has often been remarked about economics 
neral, we have enough education, only it 
:n't properly distributed. There are thousands 
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of unemployed teachers and hundreds of thou- 
sands of “unemployed” students who would like 
to be taught. 

This cooperative experiment at the People’s 
Junior College seems to indicate that with a 
little good luck it is possible for teachers and 
students to get together and set up their own 


college. Fifty years from now we may be 
shocked at a civilization which fumbled and 
stumbled through plenty while its people 





starved—educationally and otherwise. Coopera- 


tion will show the way out. 
Ross STAGNER 
PEOPLE’sS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CuicaGco, ILL. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

\ POWERFUL influence resides in the united 

of teachers. To accomplish various pur- 

;, many kinds of teachers’ associations have 

e into existence during the past fifty years. 

rhese range from small associations, such as a 

pals’ club, in which a close bond is formed 

© performance of a specialized common 

task, to the great National Education Associa- 

, Which is as broad as all of education in the 

United States, and the World Federation of 

Education Associations, which has _ stepped 
‘ross national boundaries. 

ven a small association that is alive and suc- 


cessful demands work of some one. As _ the 
association inereases in size, the volume of work 
equired is correspondingly increased. The 
growth of the Hawaii Education Association 


during the past ten years has been an excellent 
example of this inereased burden upon the ex- 
ecutive group. Inevitably, the time arrives when 
a demand beeomes insistent that some qualified 
person give his full time to association affairs. 
Last year the Hawaii Edueation Association 
reached that point in its development. John W. 
Garrett has already made a place for himself in 

e counsels of the teachers throughout the ter- 
ritory. His service as executive secretary is 
proving a welding influence that will draw the 
local associations closer together and will make 


of the Hawaii Edueation Association a more 
active and driving foree than it has ever been. 

As the Review goes to press this month, a sig- 
nificant change is taking place in the arrange- 
ments of the National 


Through retirement, James W. Crabtree, for 


Edueation Association. 
many years executive secretary of that organiza- 
tion, will terminate his service. 

Mr. Crabtree’s 
Born in Ohio in 1864, his parents soon 
Nebraska. At the 
twenty-three, he began his school work as a 


sareer has been most note- 
worthy. 
moved west into age of 


classroom teacher. As teacher, high school prin- 
cipal, state high school inspector, normal schoo] 
president and finally state school superintendent 
for Nebraska, he spent thirty years with a high 
record of solid and forward-looking aeecomplish- 
ment. When, in 1917, Mr. Crabtree came to 
the N. E. A., he found a struggling, rather in- 
significant organization which in seventeen 
years, largely through his efforts, has grown 
into a positive and constructive force in Amer- 
ican life. Some of the organization changes that 
have been responsible for this growth and that 
as the fruit of Mr. the 


national headquarters at Washington, the life 


Crabtree’s labor are 
membership plan, the representative assembly, 
department organization and great increases in 
membership. 

The 
whom count him as a personal friend, goes with 
We wish for him 


aloha of Hawaii’s teachers, many of 


Mr. Crabtree into retirement. 








many rich and happy years free from the tur- 
moil and labor of great teachers’ conventions. 
The N. E. A. Executive Secretaryship carries 
We welcome into this position Willard E. 
Givens, whom we still claim as a son of Hawaii. 


on, 


Mr. Givens is a graduate of Indiana University, 
and holds degrees trom Columbia University 
He served 


in the Navy during the war years, coming to 


and Union Theological Seminary. 


Hawaii later as a member of the Army and 
Navy Y. M. C. A. staff. In contrast with the 
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school career of his predecessor, Mr. Givens has 
moved in a larger circle with more varied ex. 


periences. He has in turn been high sehoo| 
teacher, private school principal, territoria| 


school superintendent in Hawaii, city superin- 
tendent in San Diego and in Oakland. 

It is a great and challenging task that Mr. 
Givens is now undertaking. We believe in his 
initiative, energy and diplomacy. The teachers 
of Hawaii send him aloha. He ean count on our 
support.—The Hawaii Educational Review. 


REPORTS 


MAKING COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
FINANCIAL REPORTS EFFECTIVE 
In 1930 the National 

ard Reports for Institutions of Higher Eduea- 


Committee on Stand- 


tion made an analysis of the financial reports of 
one hundred and fifty-six colleges and univer- 
sities as the first step in its program of formu- 
lating principles for the development of finan- 
cial and statistical reports of collegiate institu- 
tions. From time to time the committee pre- 
pared reports on the project which were pub- 
lished in separate bulletins! and distributed 
among the financial officers of colleges and uni- 
versities. Each year during its operation the 
committee has received financial reports from a 
number of institutions so that it has been pos- 
sible to note the progress with which the sug- 
gestions of the committee have been adopted. 
This report is a brief analysis of fifty reports, 
the analysis following in general the pattern of 
the 1930 study. 

Financial reports of treasurers, comptrollers, 
auditors and business managers of colleges and 
universities, when presented to presidents and 
governing boards, often are accompanied by let- 
ters of transmittal which contain brief accounts 
of the operations of the institutions for the 
fiscal period, comparisons of the condition of 
the institutions for the current year with con- 
ditions in former periods, prospects for the 
coming year, and outstanding events during the 
year, such as the receipt of gifts of extraordi- 


nary importance. Such letters were found in 


1 The final, consolidated report of the committee, 
published by the University of Chicago Press, re- 
places these bulletins. 


approximately 60 per cent. of the reports in 
1930; in the present analysis, interpretative 
letters were found in 80 per cent. of the cases, 
When the accounts of institutions have been 
audited by an outside, independent auditor, that 
fact usually is stated, and the auditors’ certiti- 
cates usually are presented with the letter of 
transmittal. In the earlier study an auditor's 
certificate was presented in 58 per cent. of the 
reports, and in the present analysis a certificate 
was shown in 70 per cent. 

A balance sheet is presented in practically all 
financial reports of colleges and universities. In 
the earlier study this exhibit was found in about 
80 per cent. of the reports, and in the present 
study, only one of the fifty reports did not in- 
clude this exhibit. By means of a properly and 
completely prepared balance sheet a concise pic- 
ture can be presented of the financial condition 
of an institution and of the funds for which it 
is responsible. Consequently, this exhibit should 
appear early in the report. It appeared as the 
first exhibit in approximately two thirds of the 
reports analyzed in the earlier study and in 85 
per cent. of the reports included in the present 
analysis. 

An item of more significance than the loca- 
tion of the balance sheet in a financial report is 
the arrangement of the information contained 
therein. Educational institutions are the recip- 
ients of three distinet types of financial sup- 
port: (a) funds, usually obtained through earn- 
ings on investments, governmental appropria- 
tions, income from students and from the opera- 
tions of the institution, and gifts, which may be 
expended for any of the several functions per- 
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-yed by the institution, or used in any other 
inner by the institution; (b) funds, usually 
rained through gifts, earnings on investments 
covernmental appropriations, which must 
‘pended for designated purposes such as 
to students, the acquisition of land, the 
tion or construction of buildings and 
ent equipment and the support of spe- 
research projects and professorial chairs; 
c) funds, usually obtained through gifts 
bequests, and sometimes through govern- 
appropriations, which must not be ex- 
led at all, but must be maintained inviolate, 
‘ome only being available for expenditure 
the institution. The committee has recom- 
d that, to insure satisfactory accounting 
reporting, these funds be segregated into 
ips according to their use, and that they be 
sented in balanced groups, or sections, in 
balance sheet. In the earlier analysis it 
found that in approximately 15 per cent. 
e cases in which balance sheets were pre- 
d, the funds were not shown in balanced 
ns. In the present study only about 10 
‘cent. of the balance sheets were not sec- 
ned. A major eriticism of the single-section 
ince sheet for an educational institution is 
fact that it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
jossible, to know that the cash and other assets 
the various types of funds are used in ac- 
rdance with the restrictions placed upon them 
by the donors. An examination of the single- 
section balance sheets in the present study indi- 
cated clearly that in many cases there were 
bligations between the fund groups, but that 
the amount and nature of these obligations were 
ndeterminable. 
In order to present a complete statement of 
¢ financial condition of an educational institu- 
on and the funds for which it is responsible, 
is necessary to show the transactions that 
have taken place in the various fund groups 
effect of these transactions on the bal- 
nce or prineipal of the funds. That is to say, 
letailed statements should support each section 


and the 


f 


the balance sheet which show the balance, 
principal or surplus of the fund groups at the 
beginning of the year, the transactions that 
result in inereases or in decreases in these 
amounts, and the balance, principal or surplus 


the fund groups at the close of the fiscal 
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period. Such statements, especially in regard 
to the 


quently are looked upon by both academic and 


eurrent funds of an institution, fre- 
financial administrative officers as absolute ne- 
cessities for effective administration. The state- 
ment of the condition of current funds should 
show the amount of the surplus of current 
funds, usually termed Current Surplus, which 
is available for use at the beginning of the 
year, the amounts by which this surplus is in- 
creased or decreased through the current opera- 
tions of the institution, any adjustments that 
should be charged or credited to current sur- 
plus, and the amount of surplus at the end of 
the fiseal period which is available for future 
use. Criticisms of several reports examined re- 
cently are first, the absence of statements of this 
type and, second, the presentation of statements 
of current surplus to which the statements of in- 
come and expenditures and other current opera- 
tions of the institution bear no relation. 

The the 
groups as shown on the balance sheet should be 
In both the 


sarlier study and the present one this informa- 


assets of various funds and fund 


supported in detailed statements. 


tion usually was not lacking in regard to the 
investments held by institutions. Practically all 
endowed institutions present detailed lists of 
their endowment funds and investments, fre- 
quently at the expense of other statements such 
as the statements of income and expenditures 
and current surplus, which bear more practical 
significance to the administration of the institu- 
tions. One financial report examined recently 
devoted six pages to the presentation of brief 
and incomplete statements of income and ex- 
penditures, and thirty-six pages to the listing 
of endowment funds and investment holdings. 
Financial reports of educational institutions 
have shown great improvement in respect to 
their operating statements. It appears that the 
suggestions of the committee in regard to these 
statements are being adopted widely. The com- 
mittee suggests that the receipts and disburse- 
ments of colleges and universities be divided so 
that those items which apply to the current 
funds be shown separately from income and ex- 
penditures for plant purposes, and from re- 
ceipts and disbursements of endowment, loan 
and other funds. Statements of current income 


and expenditures should be divided to show the 
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items that are educational in character sepa- 
rately from those that pertain to the auxiliary 
enterprises and activities and non-educational 
items, such as residence and dining halls, stu- 
dent hospitals, student unions and financial eam- 
paigns. Then, the educational income should be 
grouped by source, e.g., students, endowment in- 
vestments, governments and donations and gifts, 
and the educational expenditures, by function, 
that is, administration, instruction, organized 
research, extension, libraries and operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant. The expen- 
ditures for instruction, furthermore, should be 
shown by the various colleges or departments 
of instruction, aceording to the academic or- 
ganization of the institution. Restricted eur- 
rent funds, that is, funds which are to be ex- 
pended for designated current purposes, should 
be included in the statements of current income 
and expenditures. Such items ean be analyzed 
readily in accordance with the classifications of 
unrestricted ineome and expenditures and in- 
corporated in the general operating statements. 
In this manner all the current operations of 
an institution can be presented in consolidated 
statements. 

Very few reports in the 1930 study were pre- 
pared along these lines; in the recent analysis 
about 70 per cent. of the reports followed, in 
general or in detail, these suggestions. Some of 
the characteristics in these reports which made 
them less serviceable and effective than they 
might have been are: 

Statements of income and expenditures in- 
cluded items which related to plant additions 
as well as those for current operations. 

In some eases the gross operations of stores 
and service departments were reported as cur- 
rent income and expense of the institution. 

Many reports failed to distinguish clearly be- 
tween the items of current operation which re- 
lated to the educational program of the institu- 
tions and those which related to the non-educa- 
tional activities. An example of this was the 
reporting of income from students for services 
received in residence and dining halls, student 
unions and similar enterprises under receipts 
from student fees, and the listing of the ex- 
pense of the auxiliary activities under educa- 
tional expense. 

In a few reports the classification of educa- 
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tional income and expenditures was not ¢op. 
sistent, some items of income being shown }y 
source while others were listed by administry. 
tive unit, and some items of expenditure being 
grouped by funetion, and others by departmen; 
or by object. 

In some eases, the statements of expenditures 
included only the expenditures of genera! funds. 
the expenditures of restricted funds, althoug) 
applying to the functions of administration, jp. 
struction and research, being shown in separate 
statements and under different classifications 
It was impossible to determine from these ye. 
ports the amounts expended for all the activitirn 
in the educational programs of the institutions. 

A few reports presented statements of ip- 
come and expenditures for several administra- 
tive units without showing combined statements 
by which the operations of the institution as 
a whole could be viewed. 

The term “Miscellaneous” occasionally was 
applied to items of large amounts. One institu- 
tion reported “Miscellaneous expense” in the 
amount of $500,000. 

From this analysis of financial reports of edu- 
cational institutions there is evidence that the 
recommendations of the National Committee are 
being applied, but that much still can be done 
to improve reports and to make them more 
serviceable and effective. It is, of course, im- 
possible as well as undesirable to expect al! edu- 
cational institutions to prepare financial reports 
that are uniform in every detail. That has not 
been the objective of the committee. However, 
it is possible and desirable, both to the indi- 
vidual institutions and also to higher education, 
for reports of colleges and universities to be 
uniform in their general structure. Financia! 
reports patterned after the general plan of the 
committee will provide the information neces- 
sary for academic and financial officers to see 
and to control at all times the operations of 
their institutions. Furthermore, such reports 
will furnish readily the information requested 
by federal offices, regional accrediting agencies, 
educational boards within religious denomina- 
tions and other controlling and_ statistical 
bodies. 

G. E. Van Dyke, 
Technical Secretary 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF months of occupational activity compared were 


COLLEGE GRADUATES AS AF- as follows: 
FECTED BY SCHOLARSHIP Agriculture B or above, 4,121; below C, 206 
IN THEIR UNDERGRAD- Commerce .. . Bor above, 2,739; below C, 4,368 
UATE MAJORS Edueation . B or above, 5,095; below C, 154 
Engineering B or above, 4,568; below C, 3,526 


means of a questionnaire investigation [Ljberal arts and 

in Mareh, 1933, an effort was made to sciences B or above, 9,792; below C, 1,696 
mine the degree of correspondence between , ee ; 
The occupational activities of the graduates 


tional aetivities and undergraduate major : : 

; : Mis ait : during the ten-year period 1923-1932 were 
izations of graduates of the University 4 é - 

= , ranked in relation to the majors of the gradu- 

inois in the class of 1923. As a part of 


i 


; ates so engaged by a committee of ten profes- 
this study a comparison was made between the 


: sors in each college. The ranks assigned by the 
raduates with low scholarship and those with judges had the following values: 


scholarship in their major field. This was . ; 
: I J 1, in the same field as the major; 


2, in a field closely related to the major; 
Urbana campus for that year. 3, in a field remotely related to the major; 
For the purposes of this study graduates who 4, in a field unrelated to the major. 


me for 816 graduates of five colleges on the 


iveraged B or above in their major were con- aT : 
averaged B or above J Table I indicates the time devoted to oceupa- 


sidered to have high se rship in that field anc : . 
idered to have high scholarship in that field and tions in each correspondence group by gradu- 
ates with low scholarship and by those with high 
their major field were considered to have low scholarship, expressed as percentages of the 


cholarship in that field. The numbers of time devoted to occupations in all ranks. The 


those who averaged below C in the courses of 


TABLE I 


Time DEVOTED TO EACH CORRESPONDENCE GROUP BY GRADUATES WITH HIGH SCHOLARSHIP AND BY THOSE 
with Low SCHOLARSHIP IN THE MAJor FIELDS, EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF TIME 
DEVOTED TO OCCUPATIONS IN ALL RANKS 











ini Occupation in Occupation Occupation Occupation 
College ae same field as closely related | remotely related | unrelated to 
os the major to the major to the major the major 
Above B 68 | 14 9 9 
Agriculture 
Below C? 
j - Above B 53 19 24 4 
ommerce 5 
Below C 35 37 26 2 
: Above B 73 1 19 7 
Education “a 
Below C 
staal Above B 77 17 6 0 
unginee as 
_ Below C 73 14 11 2 
Liberal Arts and Above B 47 7 30 16 
Sciences Below C 33 7 40 20 
Five colleges Above B 63.6 11.6 13.8 7.2 
Below C 47.0 19.3 25.0 8.7 

















‘Only three graduates averaged below C in their majors in the College of Agriculture and three in 
the College of Education. This is so small a number that the distribution is omitted because it might 
be misleading. In these two colleges, the distribution of the time of B graduates can be compared 
with that of the entire college. 














rank indices of the occupations thus compared 


were obtained by ealeulating the arithmetic 
means of the individual ranks assigned by the 
Owing to the fact that only three 


Agriculture and 


ten judges. 
the College of 


Education averaged 


graduates in 
College of 


in their majors, the numbers of months 


three in the 
below C 
for the graduates with this average from these 
How- 


ever the percentages of those with averages of 


two colleges were omitted from the table. 


3 or above in these two colleges are given and 
may be compared with the average percentages 
for all graduates. Such a comparison reveals 
the fact that the percentages of time of all B-or- 
above graduates in agriculture were slightly 
larger in occupations ranked one and lower in 
occupations ranked three or four than were the 
percentages for all graduates of the college. In 
the College of Edueation the differences were in 
the same direction and much greater. 

In the other three colleges, also, there was a 
greater tendency for those who had high schol- 
arship in their major subject to follow oceupa- 
tions either in that field or closely related to it. 
In the College of Commerce 53 per cent. of the 
time of the superior graduates was in the field 
of the major, whereas only 35 per cent. of the 
time of graduates with the lower averages was 
in that field. However, this difference was 
almost entirely compensated by an opposite 
difference in the percentages of time devoted to 
closely related activities. In the College of 
Engineering the difference was less marked but 
more consistent, the B-or-above graduates fol- 
lowing their majors more closely in every rank. 
The Liberal Arts and Sciences graduates showed 
the same tendency to a more marked degree. 
In that college 47 per cent. of the time of gradu- 
ates with the B-or-above average was in the 
same field as the major, whereas only 33 per 
cent. of the time of below-C graduates was in 
the major field. At the sanfte time, only 46 per 
cent. of the B-or-above average time was in 
occupations remotely related or unrelated to the 
major, while 60 per cent. of the below-C average 
time was in those ranks. 

The percentages of the total time of all B-or- 
above graduates of the five colleges were greater 
in the occupations ranked one than were the 
percentages of the time spent in occupations of 
that rank by below-C graduates. In the second 
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rank the percentages for all graduates of the 
college were reversed, but not to sufficient ates 
to overcome the difference in the first rank. _ 
the third and fourth rank occupations the per. 
centages of time of below-C graduates was 
larger than that of the B-or-above graduates, 

It is evident from these facts that in all five 
colleges there was a clearly marked positive ye. 
lationship between scholarship in the major and 
the degree of correspondence between the major 
specializations in the college and the occupa- 
tiona! activities followed after graduation. This 
meas. that there was a stronger tendency for 
those with high scholarship in their major fields 
than tor those with low scholarship in those 
fields to follow oceupations for which their ¢ol- 
lege courses prepared them. 

There is, however, no evidence of a causal 
relationship. The study does not justify the 
conclusion that merely stimulating pupils to 
obtain higher grades would result in more of 
them following occupations in their major 
courses. It is probable that interest in and 
aptitude for the major field accounts for both 
the higher grades in those subjects and the 
greater tendency to follow occupations closely 
related to them. There is some ground for be- 
lieving that greater effort and more effective 
techniques for discovering the interests and 
aptitudes of students so as to guide them into 
fields of permanent interest in both their prepa- 
ration and their later vocational activities would 
tend to avoid waste in the field of higher educa- 
tion. 

V. T. Smitu 

Huron COLLEGE 


SOME SOCIAL FACTORS IN SCHOOL 
NON-ATTENDANCE! 


NON-ATTENDANCE and truancy are serious 
handicaps to normal development of the child 
in school and society at large. There are always 
fundamental reasons for all forms of behavior. 
There is a growing realization that truancy and 
other infractions of rules are the natural, ex- 
pected indications that the child in his environ- 
ment is not having his fundamental needs met. 
The whole emphasis is shifting towards some 

1 This article is an abridgment of Chapter IX 
in the author’s ‘‘Studies in Urban Sociology.’’ 


The author is indebted to Miss Neva Heflin for 
assistance in the preparation of this article. 
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social diagnosis that comprehends and 


ameliorate those conditions that are the 
of infraction. 
juently truancy, or chronic non-attendance 
permission from the school authorities, 
irst step toward initiation into a career 
erime. In studies of delinquency it is not 
mon to find stealing and sexual misbe- 
- associated with truancy. This relation is 
understood when we realize that truant 
and girls find great opportunity for asso- 
with bad companions, who are, them- 
ves, usually truants. Offences against social 
culation set up in the form of attendance laws 
-a number of delinquencies varying widely 
port. Prior to the passing of attendance 
, truancy as now interpreted was unknown. 
The social factors that make up a large part 
the total situation in this kind of case may 
be traced to many direct and indirect sources. 
{it is now being realized that the personality and 
al attitude of the teacher, as well as the 
poorly adjusted curriculum of the school, are 


rene? 


vital faetors in the problem. The child’s whole 
environment must be taken into consideration. 
There is a growing realization that the child is 


largely the product of the strivings, needs, lacks 
and riches that grow out of his whole environ- 
The school is beginning to awaken to its 


interest in, and responsibility for, these 


ment. 

vital 

environmental factors. 

This study is an endeavor to discover and 
point out a few of the salient social factors that 
seem to be the most obvious in the general 
analysis of 1,741 cases, the total attendance rec- 
ords of the board of education in Omaha (1931- 
1932). A more detailed analysis was made of 
130 cases selected from this total by means of 
regular interval sampling. In this instance, 

pevery twelfth case was chosen from the grand 
These sample cases were well represen- 
tative of the entire group. Files of the social 
agencies and juvenile court were utilized. Per- 
sonal interviews were held with teachers, prin- 
cipals and others who might know something 
about the ease in any way. 

[t is interesting to note that boys outnum-\ 
bered the girls in these 1,741 cases almost two 
Boys seem to be more adventuresome 
tire more easily of the school routine. 

It is noted that more than 25 per cent. of 
these cases were 14 and 15 years of age. This 


total. 


to one, 


and 
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is the age in which the child has the most desire 
for self-expression and rebels against external 
of 
escape from a situation which to him is very 
child devel- 


restraints. Truaney is merely his means 


undesirable. This is the period of 
opment that requires the highest type of leader- 
ship on the part of the teachers. It also chal- 
the The 


greatest effort possible should be put forth to 


entire educational system. 


lenges 


make the school a vital part of the child’s social 


life. 
The mental status of children is frequently 
associated with non-attendance and truancy. 


Our findings in this study seem to substantiate 
those of other such studies. It was found that 
more than 80 per cent. of a group of truant 
children who had been studied by the school 
psychologist ranged from dull or backward to 
definitely feebleminded. If these data have any 
significance, it means that such cases require 
special attention if definite anti-social attitudes 
are not to be allowed to develop in society. 
Especially is this true when we find that 90 per 
cent. of delinquency begins as truancy. 

In order to verify the assumption that pov- 
erty and dependency are definite social factors 
in non-attendance and truancy, 586 cases were 
selected at random from the 1,741 and carefully 
checked through the Social Service Exchange. 
These represented 436 different families. It 
was found that these families showed an aver- 
age of 3.6 registrations with different agencies 
per family. 

It was found that a total of 1,566 registra- 
tions were made on the 436 families studied in 
this respect. Yet out of this number, 70 had not 
been registered with any service agency in the 
city. This represented a very low percentage 
of 16.1 of the 436. In other words, 83.9 per 
cent. of the 436 families carefully checked by 
the Social Service Exchange were found to have 
received some kind of aid, in most instances, 
material relief, from one or more community 
agencies. This shows a very high correlation 
between low economic status and non-attendance 
in school. All this goes to show more conclu- 
sively that all social pathologies are closely 
related in the total situation and that no one 
problem can be studied apart from the many 
other factors involved. 

Very few families had more than eight agen- 
cies registered, but when one realizes the implli- 


- 
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cations of registration by even one agency, it is 
amazing that the mean should be as high as it is. 
that and attendance 


again truancy 


majority of eases 


It shows 
problems are in the great 
found to be accompanied by other pathological 


conditions in the family life. 


It is interesting to note that there are 72 
foreign-born eases to 163 American-born, and 


that if we disregard the “not given” group, we 
find that 30.6 per cent. of the attendance cases 
are from foreign homes, while the foreign-born 
constitute only 13.4 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation of the city. 

These discrepancies between proportions of 
attendance cases and proportions of total popu- 
lation seem to hint that nationality backgrounds 
may be an important causative factor in modern 
truancy. This factor has not been emphasized 
a great deal in previous studies, but perhaps a 
sympathetic understanding of foreign cultures 
and attitudes might aid the truant officer and 
school administrators in the solution of many 
of the 

Oceupation of the parents was obtained for 


attendance problems. 


the 130 sample cases studied in more detail. 
Of this number, 42.3 per cent. were either unem- 
ployed or had to rely on the earnings of the 
mother. The next high percentage was found to 
be laborers, with 21.5 per cent. Building trades 
per cent.; salesmen, 4.6 per 
cent. ; per and truck- 
drivers, 3.1 per cent. The remainder was rep- 
resented by some 30 different trades and occu- 
pations. No doubt, in many cases the children 
are kept out of school by the parents that they 
This was especially 
nationality 


constituted 6.1 


shoemakers, 3.1 cent., 


may help earn a living. 
noticeable in certain racial and 
groups. 

A summary of conclusions of this study indi- 
eates that the chief cause of non-attendance in 
Omaha seems to be non-cooperation of the par- 
ents or lack of home supervision. This, as was 
noted, might be remedied by bringing about a 
better relationship, on the whole, between the 
home and the school. The next in importanee is 
insufficient income, a factor which social agen- 
cies are doing their best to combat in various 
ways. Health is not extremely important as a 
causative factor, and “bad companions” and 
“play instinct” are even less so, according to the 


principals’ diagnoses. 
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Others have recognized before this that the 
home is a deciding factor in truancy, for Healy 
writes, “Truancy is not a delinquency which 
makes it difficult to find a foster home, for 
parents with very good reason feel that they are 
able to cope with it.” 

Complicating factors in the school attendance 
situation in Omaha include a large number of 
immigrant groups, with varying attitudes to. 
ward education, different cultural traits and aj] 
degrees of assimilability. Then there are the 
neighborhoods, some of which have traditions of 
school non-attendance and others which have 
attitudes of disrespect for school authorities, 
Wisintegration of the physical characteristics of 
the neighborhood, and consequent lack of play- 
grounds or wholesome leisure-time activities, are 
frequently found to be factors when one studies 
the case stories. And, of course, all the patho- 
logical social conditions, especially poverty, in- 
dicated by the registrations of the Social Service 
Exchange, are extremely significant in them- 
selves. 

Areas of concentration of attendance prob- 
lems were found to be: South Omaha around 
the stock yards, and especially just west of 
them, where there is a large Polish community; 
south and east of the center of the city, near 
the railway stations, the stronghold of Italians; 
and north and east of the center, with a demotie 
population having a large proportion of 
Negroes. 

T. Eart SULLENGER 

MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 

OF OMAHA 
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